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CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE OF POLITICS 
THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS 


..-. the tendencies of human nature are the 
permanent basis of study which gives to the subject 
called Political Science whatever scientific quality 
it possesses.’’—-JAMES BRYCE, Modern Democracies. 


ee 


ALL men are born politicians: that is, born 
into a relentlessly political society and 
equipped with a political instinct that only 
in rare individual cases is repressed or 
surpassed. All human societies are political 
in essence, whatever their ostensible purposes 
or specific origin. Moreover, the political 
instinct is not only ubiquitous to historical 
mankind, but is apparently shared with 
other socially minded creatures. When the 
black bears in Yellowstone National Park 
retreat precipitously from their garbage 
banquets at the first whiff of an approaching 
grizzly, they seem to be mimicking the one- 
time conduct of the “lower orders” of 
human beings. 
[xz] 
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The behaviour of such creatures as white 
ants seems intelligible only on the assumption 
of a political genius less flexible, but more 
highly developed than anything human 
beings can boast. We may, however, salve 
our irritated vanity by the thought that man 
is at least the highest of the political 
mammals, with which, as a class, he appar- 
ently shares a fundamental ‘“ conditioned 
reflex.” 

Professor Ivan Petrovich Pavlov has 
shown that dogs are provided with a “ reflex 
against boundaries set to their freedom ”’ ; 
he believes that “ all the remaining nervous 
functions of the animal organism are based 
upon’’ such fundamental reflexes. His 
experiments, however incomplete, are of 
value to my basic thesis that the political 
instinct in men is so deeply grounded as to be 
relatively permanent. 

Now, and for a long period of years to 
come, politics will continue to shower 
benefits and sow dismay among us. For 
they affect nearly every branch of our lives. 
The weight of the taxes, the quality and price 
of the food we eat, the degree of justice we 
obtain, our personal security in time of peace 
and the number and destructiveness of our 
wars, the range of our personal freedom— 
these and a thousand other vital matters are 
politically influenced or determined. The 
adult human being who ignores or neglects 
politics does so at the risk of bearing all 
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those burdens which are transferable from 
one human being to another. 

This situation is a permanent one. 
Government “ of, by and for ’’ communists, 
engineers or industrialists will, in essence, 
remain just as “ political’ as that of kings, 
pretorians or politicians. A truly non- 
political society is incompatible with what 
we know of ourselves. 

For society of any type, even restricted 
to the single family, limits activities in some 
directions while at the same time releasing 
them in others. So soon as human beings 
become conscious of themselves as individ- 
uals, their several aims must limit one 
another and the Pavlovian “ reflex against 
boundaries’ comes into play. This reflex 
may be considered identical with a positive 
Will To Power ; not necessarily to power for 
its own sake, but to power in order to enjoy 
its privileges. An absolute Will To Power, 
in the Nietzschean sense, is, like the corres- 
ponding “ will to be ruled,’’ somewhat rare. 
But the Will To Sufficient Power is practic- 
ally universal, and is believed by investi- 
gators like Adler to be fundamental in human 
psychology ; whether it turn out to be a 
form of the creative Eros or of what Freud 
calls the ‘urge to die’”’ (Todestrieb) does 
not affect this argument. From the clash of 
individual wills, some sort of conflict ensues 
inevitably, and you have politics. Accord- 
ing to the philosopher Hobbes, happiness 
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itself is ‘‘ a perpetual and ceaseless desire for 
power after power that ceaseth only in 
death.’”? 

For without power, no personal or social 
aims, whether good or evil, are likely of 
achievement. To the few ‘“ born rulers,’ 
power yields the pleasure of the Roman 
centurion in simply being able to order 
people about. To everyone political power 
can and usually does mean additional food, 
comfort, luxury, honours and sexual grati- 
fication, and a marvellously enlarged and 
‘satisfying field for ‘self determination.”’ 
Though it increases the number of our 
enemies, it fortifies us sturdily against them. 
It allows us better to indulge our socially 
creative talents, feed our every ambition, 
satisfy a greater share of our curiosity. It 
enables us to carry out our pet reforms for 
the betterment of the group or nation. It 
diminishes the inevitable risk of the delight- 
ful attempt to impose our way of life, ideals 
and beliefs on others; in short, to taste all 
the pleasures which the increase of meum 
over tuum can give. 

There are indeed—and fortunately—cer- 
tain fields where political power is ultimately 
baffied. Pluto may carry off Proserpine, 
but he cannot force her to love him or his 
dark abode, or to bear him the type of son he 
desires. No amount of political pressure 
can coerce an intelligent astronomer into 
believing an absurd Theorv of Creation. 
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For a long time, perhaps always, the human 
race has occasionally produced an excep- 
tional type of being intent chiefly on reaching 
a condition of internal freedom and therefore 
unwilling either to dominate other men or to 
be controlled by them. Persons of this type, 
artists or philosophers, do indeed seek power, 
but power over themselves, and thereby 
point the way to a greater future non- 
political society. It is clear that a society 
which cherished freedom or knowledge or 
art or saintliness above comfort and wealth 
and power, might for a time maintain an 
amazing indifference to mere politics. But 
unless it were world-embracing or isolated, 
it would end, if it did not begin, by rendering 
homage to Cesar. In the long run, its 
knowledge and its art, if not its saintliness, 
would suffer dispersion. Not to mention the 
fact that there exists no record of any such 
society. or in order to be, it presupposes 
a fundamental change in human nature ; 
however attractive as a goal, such a develop- 
ment lies beyond the realm of anything that 
seeks to pass for science in our era. 

Political study can, however, claim atten- 
tion as a branch of science only if it build 
upon elements common to all recorded 
experiences of a political type. In point of 
fact, every political situation does contain 
two constants, stout enough to bear the 
weight of general conclusions. These con- 
stants are 
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(1) an individual and collective instinct for 
dominion over others ; 

(2) the means or forces whereby such domin- 
ton can be sought, consisting of (a) 
a force of mind ; (b) a force of bodies; 
and (c) a force of wealth or property. 


Politics, therefore, is simply the struggle 
resulting from the efforts of each human being 
to induce, persuade or constrain his fellows to 
do his will, and conversely, not to be induced, 
persuaded or constrained into doing thetrs.® 

Each person, in addition to a Will To 
Power, possesses from childhood until death 
a force of mind with which to think, know 
and persuade ; a force of body with which to 
act, to attract and to constrain the bodies of 
others ; and a force of wealth (money, lands, 
bonds and shares, bodies of other persons, 
lucrative jobs, etc.) with which to extend, 
aid and increase the other forces. ‘“ Every 
man or woman more or less unconsciously 
uses these three forces . . . to increase them 
and to make them prevail over the opposing 
forces Of other men and women—to obtain 
dominion over them—to live more securely 
—to satisfy his or her desires—whether good 
or bad.’”4 

These forces are inherent in the world, 
and there are no others conceivable. More- 
over, no case can be cited where the weight of 
any single one of them has been successfully 
eliminated from struggle. ‘' If the 
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elements are analysed by which a govern- 
ment . . . as much after civil war as after 
an election . . . reaches the hands of those 
persons who attain to government, it will be 
perceived that they, at the moment, com- 
prise within themselves the greatest collect- 
ive force of minds, honestly or dishonestly 
directive, of bodies disciplined and actively 
supporting, of financial means openly or 
covertly used,’ and that “they can, by 
armed violence of law, judges and soldiers 
. . . dominate and impose themselves as 
governors over all other persons . . . who 
must submit and be governed until they are 
able to acquire greater force and impose 
themselves in turn as new rulers.’ 

Established Government is the accom- 
paniment. In theory, of course, political 
struggle could take place between individuals 
or closely united family groups without a 
superior principal or State. But so soon as 
a larger group of individuals comes to be, its 
inner relationship takes the form of domin- 
ion by some over others, which means the 
existence of Government. 

The State is this dominion. On the basis 
of power alone, the rulers constitute Author- 
ity, and establish a certain “ order,’’ with 
division of the members of society on a scale 
of graduated rights and duties. Might in 
the threefold sense makes—not Right (which 
is an ethical conception varying from people 
to people, individual to individual and 
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epoch to epoch), but Law, which is therefore 
the indispensable support of the State. 
Justice is the rigorous enforcement of exist- 
ing law,® injustice its lack of enforcement or 
lax enforcement. 

The aim of the State as such is, like that 
of the individuals who compose it, the main- 
tenance and increase of power, whether 
through numbers, territories, wealth or 
influence. Therefore ‘“ the rule is that all 
States all the time are trying to expand and 
either succeeding and becoming empires, or 
failing and becoming subject, or maintaining 
a precarious balance of power.’’? 

Within the State, the dominion of a hier- 
archy is inevitable. The most masterful 
exercise the greatest authority—they enjoy, 
that is, great rights and have small duties ; 
the less masterful exercise less power, with 
fewer rights and more duties. 

Inevitably, from these scientific conclus- 
ions many persons will dissent. Govern- 
ment, they will urge, is founded not on force, 
but on reason; or on the “ consent of the 
governed ;’’ or on a “social contract ”’ or 
on human equality ; or on a Constitution ; 
or on the Divine Right of kings or of numer- 
ical majorities ; or on the Ten Command- 
ments. In answer it is sufficient to point 
out that such persons have not suppressed 
the police and opened the prisons, nor in any 
respect done away with the symbols of the 
multiple dominion of some over others which 
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alone can guarantee government. Equality 
is a conception brought over from ethics or 
mathematics, where it means something, into 
politics, where it lacks genuine content. 
Some further explanation is, however, 
necessary. Such an hierarchical organiza- 
tion based on superior force does indeed 
create and sustain the State, but under all 
but the most favourable circumstances it 
remains despotic, that is, arbitrary; it fails 
to take account of the potential strength 
possessed by the indifferent masses, whose 
employment in struggle might have changed 
the outcome. The community, therefore, 
divides into three groups, (a) the domiinating 
group, (b) the beaten group, and (c) the mass 
of those who took no active part. But this 
mass, however docile, ignorant and unde- 
veloped, wields potentially considerable 
might ; by uniting with the beaten group of 
aspiring rulers it could perhaps turn the 
tables on the rulers and through a new con- 
flict, by blows or ballots, oust them from 
their multiple dominion. To prevent such 
a procedure, the despotically ruling group 
become more or less tyrannical. The minds 
and bodies of the mass are deliberately 
disarmed, enslaved, deformed, given arduous 
duties, and next to no rights, in order to 
forestall a possible tendency to rebel. 
Religion, science, patriotism, morals, are 
forced into service to explain and justify 
the rule of the rulers, while dissenting 
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thought and speech are so far as possible 
suppressed. This is tyranny. 

Usually the mass of the ruled—the people 
—submits, but under sufficient vexation it 
can be aroused to the point of using its 
latent forces actively, in a graduated process 
of resistance, ranging from grumbling and 
petitions to violent insurrection. 

Despottsm is therefore a condition of 
questionable internal Authority, and is the 
only sufficient cause of successful revolution. 
For had the overturned rulers possessed 
that completely superior power implicit in 
their claim to govern, they could have 
resisted insurrection from whatever source. 
If their government had not been despotic, 
its weakness would have been apparent and 
it would peacefully have given place to a 
stronger rule. 

International authority is, however, per- 
manently deficient so long as one “ sover- 
reign’’ State or group of States is not 
stronger than all the others together. This 
deficient, external authority is the political 
cause of war, the second source of disorder, 
for if there can be no rights and duties 
where there is no recognized dominion, it 
follows that between “sovereign ’’ States 
no relations are legal: what treaties or 
agreements they may make, do not consti- 
tute true contracts. 

For the relations between sovereign 
equals, however mutually tolerant or 
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friendly, are anarchical. In the non-State 
of anarchy violence cannot be forestalled 
and self-protection constrains all to arm. 
In the absence of law, each must guarantee 
his security and liberty as best he can. 
‘‘ Sovereign ’’ nations cannot disarm with- 
out risking destruction, and war ts the 
normal condition between them, interrupted by 
brief periods of insecure peace guaranteed 
by scraps of paper, general exhaustion and 
the ‘‘ common sense of mankind.’’® War is 
national Will to Power in international 
anarchy, and in time results in national 
exhaustion, conquest from without, or 
both. 

The much-sought causes for the downfall 
of States can be only two: insurrection 
from within as the result of despotic govern- 
ment ; conquest from without as the inevit- 
able outcome of international anarchy. 


So much for the scientific skeleton of 
politics. It may be possible to imagine 
States in which political activity would take 
a somewhat different form than that 
depicted here, but there are no credible 
records of any such groups. 

Humanity is, however, so complicated, 
the single mind so stocked with (often con- 
tradictory) tendencies, that almost no one 
has had the wish or the capacity to sever the 
subjective links that bind politics to ethics 
and the need for spiritual reassurance. 
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Therefore Political Science has been and 
still is largely distorted or fanciful. 

For though even the most holy-minded 
governments seemed in practice founded on 
crude dominion and their first aims the 
obtaining and preserving of power, the 
human conscience demanded that in some 
way Morality or Divine Justice or Natural 
Law be realized therein. Political theory 
had to choose between squaring with the 
observed facts or satisfying the ethical con- 
science of the time. It was more comforting 
to defer to the ethical conscience. 

A great exception was Dante Alighieri 
when he wrote in the De Monarchia: ‘ Et 
iam manifestum est quod Romanus Populus 
per duellum adquisivit : ergo, de jure adquis- 
wwit.”’* For although Marcello Ficino in 
the fifteenth century translated jure as 
ragtone (reason or right) Dante’s whole argu- 
ment points to the creation of a universal, 
t.e., entirely legal State, as the sole remedy 
against war, and therefore I take it that by 
gure he meant, not moral Right, but simply 
human Law. 

Machiavelli also followed experience, and 
for his pains became popularly identified by 
later generations with Satan. For his age, 
though amazingly free of prejudice, leaned 
toward esthetic standards, and the Floren- 

* “And therefore it is clear that the Roman 


People acquired (dominion) by arms: therefore 
acquired it legally.” 
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tine tried to make an artistic imperative out 
of a mere practice. (‘‘ Se Francia adunque 
con le sue forze poteva assaltare Napolt, 
doveva farlo...’).* ® The result was 
that “the splendid blond beasts who 
practised the maxims of Machiavelli 
shuddered at the scribe who merely stated 
them.’’?° 

Another great Christian, Pascal, had 
moments of keen political insight, in one of 
which he remarked: ‘ La justice est ce qui 
est établ1; et ainst toutes nos lots établies 
seront nécessairement tenues pour justes sans 
étre examinées, puisqu’elles sont établies.”’ +4 
At other moments, however, he seems to 
have lost sight of this point in admiration of 
the glory of Divine Justice. 

The German school of thinkers that. 
followed Hegel tried to carry on the science 
where Machiavelli had left it by the intro- 
duction of Kant’s categorical imperative. 
Like Locke, Hegel founded political author- 
ity upon reason, but identified reason with 
the facts, namely with history. Which 
begs the real question as to whether Might 
or Theory makes Law. Later Germans of 
this school decided for Might, but went 
astray in so far as they identified might with 


* “Tf therefore the French forces could (success- 
fully) assault Naples, they ought to have done so.”’ 

+ “ Justice is that which is established ; and thus 
all our established laws will necessarily be considered 
just without examination, since they are established.”’ 
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physical force alone (never more than transi- 
ently supreme) and laid themselves open to 
facile refutation. They quite properly 
noted that so long as States remain 
‘sovereign ”’ they have, in case of dispute, 
“no recourse but retaliation.’’2* This is 
sound logic. But such frank utterance in 
the face of current ethical propaganda aided 
Germany in losing the World War. 

For man is a civilizing animal and the 
State, however morally unsatisfactory in 
origin and essence, offers that relative 
security and freedom essential to civilization. 
In the non-State of anarchy, complete 
theoretical liberty for everyone results— 
human nature remaining constant—in next 
to no liberty for anyone. Order of some 
sort is so valuable that the ruled habitually 
put up with considerable discomfort, not 
only from laziness and fear, but rather than 
risk anarchy through revolt; even the 
rulers often overlook violation of their laws 
in preference to the disorder resulting from 
an attempt to enforce unpopular statutes. 
The State-conferred benefits are indeed so 
obvious that political ambition runs no 
further than a wish to substitute one’s own 
—therefore a ‘‘better’’-—State for the 
actual one. Even when a sporadic prefer- 
ence for anarchy becomes temporarily 
realized, it results regularly in the speedy 
emergence of a new State. 

The human need for a State does not, 
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however, mean that civilization is the 
State’s aim or purpose, though it may be 
the latter’s religious or philosophical justi- 
fication. The aim of the State is that of all 
erstwhile rulers, namely their own dominion. 
Through this dominion the State is created : 
a situation is thinkable in which practically 
everything that we call civilization, outside 
of a certain order, could be combated by the 
rulers without destroying the State. For 
the ‘‘ natural inclination whereby all men 
desire social life and fellowship ’’—as Richard 
Hooker called it—often fails, as among many 
fishes, to produce a State, even though the 
State be unthinkable without some degree of 
gregariousness. At most, this human gre- 
gariousness is politically important only as 
an element in Consensus, whose understand- 
ing belongs not to the science but to the art 
of politics. 


THE ART OF POLITICS 


The Will to Power and the individual and 
collective forces of mind, of body and of 
wealth are the lasting skeleton of politics. 
Or more accurately expressed, they are the 
highest common denominator of all political 
situations, the only constants among a host 
of variables. But it is precisely in these 
variables that the chief interest and import- 
ance of politics are found to lie. Merely to 
understand the large outlines is satisfactory 
to but few. Most persons who give any 
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thought to the subject wish to be equipped 
with vision for the specific situation. Now 
“really ’’ to see deep into a concrete political 
picture does require something more than 
scientific principles, for what one might call 
the “ normal play ”’ of the three forces is an 
abstraction. In reality these forces are 
being exercised by individual entities with 
complicated and variable minds against 
a specific background of time and place. 
Understanding of actual politics is therefore 
possible only to the same extent and by the 
same means that we comprehend “ human 
nature.’’ For every political situation is 
like a human being, unique in time and space, 
non-recurrent, ultimately unthinkable in 
terms of anything but itself. Man, with all 
his egocentrism, is infinitely more than an 
animate Will to Power. A thousand beliefs, 
feelings, whims, ideals, allegiances sway him : 
he is capable of mercy ; can renounce the 
fruits of power for a girl or a god. Habitu- 
ally imperious, he often prefers indolent 
obedience to the excessive irksomeness of 
political responsibility. Each human being 
is a world—the world !—of contradictory 
elements which upholster his ego. And 
however large a political society may be, not 
the least characteristic of the humblest of 
individuals but may conceivably become 
politically relevant. Collectively consid- 
ered, such characteristics constitute political 


reality. : 
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Take the example of what is called Con- 
sensus. ‘‘No Government,’ writes the 
deposed sovereign in Guglielmo Ferrero’s 
post-war lament, “can face trial before the 
human reason without being convicted of 
usurpation.’’% Naturally not, for Govern- 
ment, freed from humbug, is essentially 
usurpation. Human inequality is so great 
that the support of the numerical majority is 
rarely necessary to dominion. All States, 
like the “‘ Penguin democracy ” of Anatole 
France, have been ruled by an oligarchy. 
That violence is so seldom required is due to 
the existence and cultivation of Consensus 
—the tolerance of the rulers by those receiv- 
ing the smaller benefit of rule. Some 
Consensus is unconscious: no legal basis, 
however stable, could guarantee what we 
call civilized society if most of us did not 
instinctively practise the same conven- 
tional morality and conduct. 

Many people, perhaps the majority, habit- 
ually uphold the de facto guardians of the 
State as such, since civilization under mis- 
rule seems preferable to civil war and despots 
rarely last long. 

Equally general is Consensus of the 
emotional group-type which focuses in 
patriotism. Though the fundamental 
interest of each human being is itself, histori- 
cally family or hive interests seem to have 
developed early and show no sign of dis- 
appearing. Group solidarity is natural and 
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indispensable to man. Under present 
historical conditions the most magnetic of 
such groups is the nation. In the bewilder- 
ing stream of existence the average individual 
holds fast to two points—“ the existence of 
his soul and the existence of the city 
(country, nation) he loves.’** The glory of 
the group is the triumph of the individual. 
But the group, from the beginning, was 
totemistic. Athene, for instance, was not 
only the protectress of Athens, she was 
Athens. Even to-day, whenever’ the 
nation seems threatened, the group god is 
felt to be the nearest of divinities. For the 
nation is the protector of tradition and the 
cultural patrimony. 

Therefore ‘it is not the process of civiliza- 
tion in general which States (and peoples) 
admire. It is the process of civilization by 
themselves.’ For every people is con- 
vinced of its own essential rightness. And it 
bulwarks this conviction on whatever 
religion it possesses. 

According to the incidents of the prevail- 
ing religion, political forms vary somewhat 
and political practice even more. The 
powers of a group are singularly augmented 
by the possession of moral or religious 
certitude. Natural courage may _ be 
amazingly reinforced by the belief that one’s 
cause is worth the sacrifice of life, or by 
belief in a Heaven of brave warriors, or by 
utter despair, or eae by rum and cocaine, 
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just as it may be diminished by the feeling 
that the ‘‘ gods are against one.’’ The very 
“ Will to Power,”’ essentially the dynamo of 
individualized life, may vary surprisingly in 
intensity. Though it never, even in the 
Orient, entirely disappears, it may, under 
the influence of religious or historical dis- 
illusions, disruptive rationalism or physical 
distress, so contract as to suffice no longer 
for the protection of the State. The individ- 
uals cease to propagate the species or fall 
subject to some less agnostic folk. 

Even without the Religionssoziologie of 
Max Weber, it would be clear that political 
life in a society of Jains or Quakers must 
differ from that among Aztecs or the white 
conquerors of Black Africa. Max Weber 
believes that the Hindu religion has pre- 
vented the Indians from developing into a 
modern nation. This is the more striking 
because—contrary to the opinion in the 
Occident—Indian political theory down the 
ages shows a surprising parallelism with that 
of the Occident.?® 

Sometimes religious feeling runs counter 
to national development, as until recently 
among the Moslems. But it was the nature 
of Mohammedanism that it could really be 
put into practice by its adherents. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is so 
essentially idealistic, that, if carried out 
essentially—“ love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ’’—it would eliminate politics and the 
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State altogether. It has never been essenti- 
ally practised. The Christians forgot the 
non-Christian neighbour, but remembered 
all too well what was due to ‘“‘ Casar.”’ 
Therefore, from the time of Augustine, 
Christianity in most of its forms has made for 
increased Consensus. At the same time it 
must be admitted that lip service to Christian 
ethics has, in the long run, tempered the 
harshness of rule. On the whole, however, 
religions have been steadily interpreted in 
favour of the powerful, and perhaps this was 
fortunate for civilization. 

For Consensus is immensely valuable. 
Though Government by pure force is still a 
practical possibility, if the seats of the 
mighty are to prove comfortable and civiliz- 
ation to persist, the State as such must 
receive a large amount of disinterested 
adherence from the mass of the ruled. 

Were Consensus to become thoroughly 
intelligent, namely in a scientific State where 
all the citizens took an active part in politics, 
the possibilities of misrule would be so small 
that civil war could hardly occur. Such a 
State is still a Utopia. ‘‘ The differences 
between contemporary States,’ writes 
Pareto, “lie principally in the proportions 
between (physical force) and Consensus . . 
and in the ways the force is used and the 
Consensus obtained.’’!? 

For the Art of Politics unfounded beliefs 
are as important as true ones. Rarely has 
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there been a more transparent myth than 
National Sovereignty. No State is truly 
sovereign whose power does not exceed that 
of all the others combined, yet this conceded 
right of the single government to do what it 
thinks fit not only continues to vitiate con- 
temporary notions of “ international law ”’ 
but like a complacent jellyfish, blocks the 
pathway to further political and economic 
fusion. 

Equally important is the group standard 
of living, for it reacts immediately upon the 
attitude toward wealth and the extension of 
territory. Nearly anyone will fight rather 
than starve, but the precise point is deter- 
mined individually. Dominion for domin- 
ion’s sake will shape one kind of State, 
whereas dominion for wealth would form 
another. Time and again the erstwhile 
rulers have preferred condominion with 
foreigners rather than a loss of their position 
and privileges to rival compatriots. 

Scientific capacity is almost limitless in its 
political effects. 

The importance of psychological elements 
must therefore be clear enough. Not less 
significant to a political situation are purely 
physical factors such as topography, har- 
bours, distribution of water and natural 
resources, available tools, etc. It is con- 
ceivable that in a little country consisting 
of a plain and one mountain, the few holders ' 
of the mountain might, by this fact alone, be 
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able to impose their will on the many others. 
The same would be true of the possessors of 
the only fertile lands or the source of drink- 
ing water. In Morocco, before the French 
rule, the holders of the high places for 
thousands of years terrorized the lowlands. 
Struggles for the oases and salt supplies long 
constituted a common cause of desert 
warfare. 

For descriptive purposes we may lump all 
non-political factors together and classify 
them as the Psychological Background and 
the Physical Frame of politics. Yet such a 
description is inevitably unscientific. Every 
concrete political situation, however seem-_ 
ingly transparent, can be grasped only by a 
process similar to artistic perception. On 
this account the Art of Politics is as ancient 
and highly developed as Political Science is 
narrow and new. 

How, in a given situation, to become 
sovereign or to extend a merely partial 
dominion ; how to fill one’s pockets from the 
common treasury or one’s harem from the 
neighbour’s gynoeceum ; how to stage elec- 
tions at the right moment and see that they 
fall out as desired—or avoid them altogether ; 
how to confuse the ignorant by specious 
oratory, bold misstatement, misleading 
nomenclature, emotional and moral appeal 
to native prejudice ; how to invoke public 
morality and accepted religion; how to 
establish political parties and party machin- 
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ery; the most effective way of sexual and 
personal intrigue, of giving and receiving 
bribes, of wheedling despots and flattering 
mobs, of ‘cooking’ and misinterpreting 
statistics—in a word, of making the most for 
one’s own political purposes of all the avail- 
able elements inherent in a situation—this 
has never been hidden from the daring and 
the astute. But such practice is learned 
only by instinct and experience, and reason 
helps little. Success presupposes native 
talents and a highly developed intuitive 
technique. The Art of Politics has cer- 
tainly never been codified, nor can it be 
successfully learned by people lacking in 
“political sense,’’ which is, in the last 
analysis, merely the requisite insight into 
human nature in a unique situation and the 
unhampered feeling of how best to exploit 
it. 

Recent years have witnessed a deter- 
mined attempt to widen the basis of political 
science. Although its essential success is 
doubtful, certain interesting facts have been 
stressed. Perhaps the most important is 
the discovery, I believe by the late Vilfredo 
Pareto, that whatever the so-called form of 
government, in practice all States are 
administered by an inner circle of privileged 
persons, that is, by an oligarchy. This is as 
exact of a democratic republic as of the most 
despotic monarchy. The reason is simply 
practical necessity, based on the fact that 
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close co-operation is limited by human 
capacity to a small number. It does not 
mean that ‘substantially’ there is no 
difference between democracy and a despotic 
State. For whereas in a democracy the 
approximate power of the rulers is frequently 
tested by public election, the power of 
despots is necessarily a matter of conjecture. 
On this account the history of despotism is 
one long account of insurrection. 

At some point political investigation leads 
inevitably to the study of psychology. The 
doctrines of the psychoanalysts are particu- 
larly stimulating to political conjecture. But 
until these doctrines have been more 
thoroughly tested, Political Science will do 
well to content itself with bare but essential 
principles that stand the test of general 
application. 

A small but reliable science, a sharp, wide- 
roaming but not always’ trustworthy 
instinct, some political experience—these, 
and not ethical ideals, programmes, past 
beliefs, good or bad intentions, personal hopes 
or preferences, theological assumptions, 
desire for reform—must be the instruments 
of anything that wishes to pass for serious 
political investigation in our time. 
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CHAPTER II 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 


WITHIN the psychological background of 
contemporary politics are five ideas whose 
influence is predominant. No one of them 
can, under existing conditions, entirely dis- 
appear, or yet be fully realized. Among 
themselves they are in sharp opposition and 
the near future depends on which of them 
succeeds in gaining the upper hand. These 
ideas are (1) Human Equality ; (2) National- 
ism; (3) Individualism; (4) Efficiency ; 
and (5) Internationalism. 


I. EQUALITY 


Democracy means rule by the masses, but 
it is commonly applied to all States with 
nominal majority rule, regardless of remain- 
ing inequalities between individuals. Such 
democracy is, however, only a half-way stage 
in a grand process of levelling that finds its 
fullest expression in theoretical Communism. 
Along the way between what may be called 
mild liberalism and extreme Communism are 
many stations, and at each we find hosts of 
political adherents, each group proclaiming 
its location the ‘‘ reasonable”’ end to the 
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levellers’ line. But Communism is only a 
ruthlessly logical development of the first 
timid proclamations of human equality, and 
its partisans are making what is, at least in 
theory, the first attempt in history, literally 
to realize it. 

Religion, envy, philosophy, illusion and 
pity were the fathers of the Equality Move- 
ment. The invention of firearms made it 
physically practicable and industrialism 
turned out to be the frame in which it could 
first be effectively tried. 

Men habitually seek to ground their 
actions in the divine and to secure for their 
personal wishes a_ transcendent ethical 
sanction. Familiar as he is with the all too 
human side of the Vatican Conclave, the 
newly-elected Pope yet feels himself the 
chosen of God. From its very beginning the 
Equality Movement has drawn its water 
from a religious source, and in its extreme 
form of Communism has drunk up mystic- 
ism without stint. Official Christianity 
began by defending even anti-Christian 
despotism on the Divine Right theory 
(Augustine). But at the same time its 
belief in the equality of souls led it to support 
the notion of Natural Rights found in old 
Roman jurisprudence, and thus paved the 
way for the theoretical proclamation of 
popular sovereignty.1® Even the despotic 
Middle Ages admitted that all persons 
possessed some Natural Rights, the denial 
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of which was iniquitous. This was the first 
step toward equality. 

Once started the process could not stop. 
The early lay philosophers went over to the 
“people ’”’ and took with them their ally, 
‘“reason,”’ as well as an omniscience based on 
familiarity with the divine. 

God, it was announced, created all human 
beings free and equal. Therefore it is 
“just’”’ that all have an equal share in 
government and the will of the majority 
rule. This “ truth’ was roughly embodied 
in the American Constitution and the Declar- 
ation of the Rights of Man. 

This done, most of the ‘“‘ democrats ’’ were 
satisfied, and many still are. But machine- 
driven industry was in its early period so 
cruel to the masses that many a good 
burgher began to wonder why political 
democracy brought such pitiful social results. 
The answer came that a few people possessed 
all the productive capital and therefore the 
power. 

Now the State expected patriotism from 
all. Patriotism implies a stake in the com- 
munity. Nostake, no patria, no patriotism. 
It began to be whispered that no one ought 
to enjoy any more of the earth’s goods than 
his fellows. And here the revolution began 
that still continues. For as Machiavelli 
knew, ‘‘ Men forget the death of their father 
more quickly than the loss of their patri- 
mony.” Both sides began to organize. 
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Production increased, but so did the number 
of babies. Obviously if the weak were to be 
equal to the strong, the weak must get 
strong—viz., less numerous and better organ- 
ized, and the strong must be shackled. For 
the key to equality was felt to be equal pro- 
perty for all. 

The permanent equal division of product- 
ive property, however, seemed impossibly 
difficult. How much simpler to suppress the 
private ownership of productive property ! 
This was immediately done—in words. 
Proudhon declared that property was theft. 
“Socialize the means of production,” 
answered Karl Marx. ‘“‘ Let the workers of 
all countries unite, overthrow the owners, 
install communism and suppress the political 
frontiers.”’ 

The owners still laughed but not for very 
long. Equalitarianism under the names of 
Socialism and Communism was launched to 
stay launched. If its tenets went against 
human nature, then human nature must be 
made over. 

By a special process of criticism, definition, 
Hegelian “ logic,’’ immense emotion, untir- 
ing energy and the utilization of the 
hypocrisy and stupidity of their oppon- 
ents, the Socialists and Communists—separ- 
ated in the important matter of tactics— 
have made tremendous gains. The Com- 
munists have, however, gone much further : 
they have done nothing less than transform 
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a political belief into a full-blown mystico- 
materialist religion. The early Liberals, 
with their “ born free and equal ”’ talk, pro- 
mised a state they never seriously attempted 
to realize. By attempting to bring it about 
the Communists are proving themselves the 
only true democrats. Materialists as they 
are, they yet manage to believe in a natural 
right and an abstract justice. Why not, 
since their prophets have told them that the 
triumph of the proletariat is not only possible 
but historically inevitable? This promise 
gives them the burning certainty of Moslem 
conquerors, and for the rest of the world 
they reserve a truly Moslem alternative— 
conversion or extinction. But this draught 
of mysticism was capped by a second: in 
last analysis the Communists promise a 
world from which violence and greed will 
have completely disappeared! This mass 
conversion is to be brought about by a 
militant dictatorship ruling the non-com- 
munist mass for its own good until, through 
habit and education, the mass becomes 
communist ; everyone begins voluntarily 
to do his best for equal return; hunger, 
rulers and policemen are no more and “ the 
proletarian State ... withers away.’ 
This apocalypse is really the kernel of 
Communism. Without it, there is little to 
induce modern workingmen to further a 
movement which, during a “ transition 
period,” that may last many generations, 
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excludes them from all freedom, even that of 
filling out a “‘ useless ballot,’’ in return for 
the privilege of living under dictators of their 
own class. 

The real difficulty of supposing that the 
workers of the world will in some none too 
distant future manage to live together with- 
out a State is partially avoided by defining 
the State as “‘a special force for the sup- 
pression of a particular class ’’ (Lenin) .?° 
This leaves ground for the permanence of a 
purely one-class police, army and rulers. 
But if the new Law and its prophets are 
to be taken literally, they must mean either 
that breeding and education will eliminate 
natural inequality among Communists, or 
that the stronger and wiser will eagerly 
submit to being ruled by the majority of 
their inferiors—a state one might define as 
the ‘‘ Communism of Saints.”’ 

More than in the unwillingness of their 
opponents to deny equality as an ideal, or 
in the shrewdness of the Communists’ critic- 
ism of existing conditions, the appeal of the 
movement lies in the promise of a Heaven on 
earth. In general, the drawing power of a 
political movement is in inverse ratio to 
its rational coherence. For while the rest 
of the world doubts, the Communists believe. 

Since this doctrine was proclaimed it has 
not only conquered Russia but has brought 
about a definite re-grouping of all social and 
political matters on “ international ”’ class 
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lines. Perhaps the most striking fact of our 
day is the social pressure exerted on every 
individual to identify himself with one or the 
other of the militant classes, the ‘ Capitalists”’ 
(bourgeois) or the “ Proletarians.”’ For the 
latter have proclaimed latent war on the 
former, and announce an intention of putting 
it into effect as soon as circumstances offer a 
reasonable chance of success. 

So much for the extreme dogma of human 
Equality. Some of it is rubbish and some 
is poetry. But it draws. Not a modern 
country but is infected with some degree of 
class war. Except in the United States, 
where the Capitalists learned to pass the 
fruit basket before it was too late, the more 
interesting portion of the world’s workers are 
Equalitarians. To-day’s Conservatives, no 
longer proud of their wealth, admit a belief 
in ‘‘ equality of opportunity.” Nearly every 
intelligent person is compelled to take sides 
in what is known as the “ social question.” 
Everywhere the fundamental urge is similar : 
liberty in capsules, fraternity as a mystic 
dream, but equality in everything, here and 
now. 

2. NATIONALISM 


The nation, as a political term, is the 
desired and recognized unity of the native and 
naturalized residents of a territory in a State. 
Not common ancestry, language, history, 
culture or tradition is the determining factor, 
but the will to form a common State, on 
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condition this will be recognized by other 
Nations powerful enough to prevent its 
realization. In the absence of international 
recognition, there is a nationality but no 
nation. 

Therefore the nation is as old as the State 
itself and inseparable from it.24_ There was 
an Athenian nation and a Trojan. There is 
to-day a Swiss nation and a Belgian and a 
Soviet Russian nation and a San Marinese 
nation. There nearly was a Confederate 
American nation. There is no Ukrainian or 
Indian nation or Jewish nation. 

The will to form a State implies patriotism. 
He who refuses to support the State sets 
himself outside the nation. The politically 
indifferent are not “ nationals ”’ in the strict 
sense. 

Under modern conditions patriotism of a 
decided type is the rule: this has not always 
been the case. 

In itself, Nationalism is mostly the emo- 
tional correlative of political organization in 
nations. Yet’the nation of the Nationalist 
is far more than a political reality. It 
includes his love for the language, tradition, 
memories, customs and (often) religion pre- 
vailing in the State to which he happens to 
belong. It is Athens plus Athene. This love 
for one’s own essential possessions is easy 
to understand and share. It is like the 
love for one’s family members. But just 
as some very noble families have raised 
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the family idea above the family as human 
beings, so the true Nationalist subordinates 
the existing political nation, that is, the 
specific human beings who affirm the State, 
to a mystical-emotional National Idea, a 
kind of spirit, visible in the State, the lan- 
guage, etc., but existing essentially as an 
unseen but ever so dearly felt deity. Like 
Communism, though less irrationally so— 
for it is easier to love oneself in one’s country 
than to believe men can be trained to live 
without sanctions—Nationalism is a religion. 
In its tenets individuals become so many 
instruments at the service of the national 
deity, incarnate in the State, whose growth 
in territory and glory is, or ought to be, the 
supreme aim of the ‘' Nationals.” 
Symptoms of Nationalism were apparent 
in France in the Middle Ages, and Francis 
Bacon was an early casein England. In the 
nineteenth century Nationalism swept the 
world like an epidemic. The dogmatic 
formulation of modern Nationalism seems to 
have been born of Hegel’s resentment that 
Germany was unable to stand against 
Napoleon. His philosophy is too well known 
to need elucidation, especially as it lives on 
in the writings of a hundred modern Nation- 
alists.22 Inevitably Nationalism is more 
acute where a nationality was late in form- 
ing or long unrecognized. In some parts of 
the earth the first symptoms are to-day 
barely apparent; elsewhere ‘“ young”’ 
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nations are in the flush of fever ; the older 
States seem convalescent. 

It would seem that in the West the apogee 
of Nationalism has been passed. For the 
growth of the nation in territory and glory 
implies willingness to make war. Only, war 
under modern conditions has become an 
ultra-costly and inglorious affair. Moreover, 
‘national efficiency ”’ at its highest seems to 
demand the abolition of political equality for 
the benefit of a hierarchy topped by some 
“world historical individual.’”’ Nationalist 
rulers tend to encourage the growth of 
population beyond the economic turning 
point, where the standard of living begins to 
fall. And finally, Nationalism destroys 
culture of any known type by subordinating 
the free play of individuality—the only 
source of culture—to the supposed national 
purpose. 

Yet so long as international anarchy per- 
sists, modern states must remain more or 
less nationalistic. 


3. INDIVIDUALISM 


The belief in the individual as the ultimate 
value and measure of all things is, in the 
Orient, extremely old. In the Occident 
Socrates and the later Greek and Roman 
Philosophers upheld it and early Christianity 
was grounded on the importance of the 
individual soul, toned down by Church 
sovereignty in matters of conscience. There 
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can be no doubts that the modern world, for 
better or for worse, is almost exclusively the 
product of Individualism. 

Now the essence of Individualism is the 
proclamation of the unique quality and 
ultimate value of every human being. 
Individualists believe that God and mankind 
are best served where individuals are allowed 
the maximum freedom compatible with 
society. The best government is the least 
government. The ultimate aim is anarchy 
—an anarchy of saints.** 

Unfortunately, as the world grew more 
complex, this theory began to produce dire 
social and economic fruits, namely a mon- 
strous competition in greed, economic 
tyranny and “ supermanism.”’ Even within 
the countries where Individualism was most 
deeply rooted a reaction set in, aided by the 
Church, the Equalitarians, the Nationalists 
and the Efficiency Fiends. 

The Church saw its opportunity to offer 
to all those who might be called the “ dere- 
licts of Individualism ’’—human beings too 
weak to stand alone in spiritual matters—a 
“social faith.’’4 

The Equalitarians, bent on stripping the 
individual of his claim to uniqueness and his 
free will, desire to believe man as he is the 
almost exclusive product of environment and 
therefore subject to any correction that 
seems desirable to the ruling mass. History, 
economics, literature, must be re-written to 
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demonstrate that not great individuals but 
obscure masses have really produced what is 
valuable in human achievement. 

The Nationalists consider that Individual- 
ism wastes time in discussion and produces 
conscientious objectors. It hobbles the 
stride of the nation in its race toward 
“manifest destiny.” 

Efficiency Fiends simply note that States 
are easier to govern when competent rulers 
can ride rough-shod over the masses. 

Now these four groups are, when they pull 
together, a powerful team. Aided by the 
real interlocking complexities of the world, 
they have managed to discredit Individual- 
ism as a philosophy and to restrict personal 
liberty. Yet there seems a biological trend 
towards greater and not less individuation, 
and Individualism—which means practical 
inequality, variety and personal freedom— 
tends to bob up in one place if suppressed in 
another. When laws and firearms reduced 
the weight of superior muscles, greater 
economic Individualism and power resulted. 


4. EFFICIENCY 


“Government is really getting out of the 
hands of the people, not in the sense that 
anybody is taking it away from them, but in 
the sense that with the rapid extension of its 
technical aspects, it is getting more and more 
difficult to comprehend and control,’’* 
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Human development has failed to keep 
step morally and intellectually with material 
accomplishment. At the same time, com- 
plexity has made blunders more costly and 
far-reaching. And finally, with the machine 
for a model, people expect an ever more 
frictionless functioning. 

The price of efficiency is heavy, but few 
openly refuse it. For the sake of efficiency 
any number of men and women are prepared 
to scrap the treasured conquests of the past, 
democracy, leisure, beauty and personal 
liberty. The best government, they say, is 
a one-man government. Much of this craze 
is simple materialism: efficiency in this 
sense iS synonymous with increased pro- 
duction of goods. But most contempor- 
aries, even in the Far East, have become 
infected with the notion of doing the job 
well and as quickly as possible, whether or 
not it is worth doing. On this account the 
field of tolerated freedom shrinks and lazi- 
ness becomes an ever more damnable sin. 
The conception of ‘‘ applying engineering 
methods to society ’’ progresses and no rulers 
can hope to survive who do not appear to 
further the mechanical ideal. 


5. INTERNATIONALISM 
Internationalism may be ethical or 
utilitarian. 
Some people come to Internationalism as 
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they come to God—because they can find no 
resting place for ethical endeavour short of 
all mankind. Their aims are human 
brotherhood and the removal of nationalist 
yokes and blinkers. 

There is another kind of Internationalism 
with a much more numerous group of 
followers. These seek some advantage for 
themselves or their descendants in world- 
wide order, legality and organization. Their 
guide is common sense. 

Though they can be lumped under a 
common label, contemporary International- 
ists are a motley lot, spiteful as rival theolo- 
gians, disunited as to aims and methods. 
Some few desire a real super-State with 
adequate supreme powers. Others of Social- 
istic mind would like national States abol- 
ished or whittled down for the benefit of a 
kind of supreme Labour Board with just 
enough authority to guarantee good wages 
and nip off any renascent weeds of abolished 
Capitalism. Some again dream of a World 
Board of Trade, whose “ business adminis- 
tration ’’ should promote private profits and 
mechanical development unhindered by 
national frontiers or labour troubles. Others 
hope for any centralized authority with 
power enough to enable the “ fit’’ to put a 
misgoverned and disorderly world to rights. 
In the meantime all but the Communists 
agree in envisaging the present League of 
Nations as a kind of international Fire 
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Brigade to put out war, and for this reason 
support it. 

The Communist Internationale is a thing 
apart. For unlike the Socialists, the Com- 
munists take their ‘class war’’ literally. 
In last analysis they desire a classless inter- 
national society, and in so far must be 
classed with the other Internationalists. But 
in the meantime—and this is all that counts 
at present—their aim is not international 
peace and a world State—for these aims to 
them would merely perpetuate the triumph 
of the Capitalistic system on a basis of ‘‘ wage 
slavery ’—but an alliance of the working 
classes in all States for the violent overthrow 
of all bourgeois governments. Whereas to 
the mere Socialist like Bertrand Russell, 
peace is more important than socializing the 
means of production (since without it there 
will soon be nothing but a bomb-pitted soil 
left to socialize), the Communists are pre- 
pared to risk everything for the triumph of 
their principles. It is hard to avoid the 
suspicion that to many Communist leaders, 
immediate vengeance by the “ working ” 
upon the “exploiting ’’ classes is more 
important than any future society. The 
Third or Communist Internationale is there- 
fore an ‘‘open conspiracy’’ of the 
“oppressed ’”’ (in so far as they can be 
induced to take part) under the leadership 
of a President, an Executive Committee, 
an unimportant International Commission 
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of Control, and a loosely organized World 
Congress whose role is largely limited to 
approving the decisions of the really powerful 
Executive Committee. 

But its driving force seems more accident- 
ally than substantially Internationalist. 
‘Because Capitalism is a world-phenomenon, 
the revolution that is to secure its overthrow 
is necessarily a world-phenomenon also.’’6 
A military alliance, however wide-spreading, 
against a common enemy cannot be consid- 
ered a part of another world-wide movement 
whose chief aims are immediate international 
organization and the preservation of world 
Peace. 

Theoretical Internationalism is histori- 
cally at least as old as the great Oriental 
religions. Republican Rome was intensely 
Nationalist. But as the Best and Biggest of 
Jupiters gradually yielded to Dea Roma 
and the Genius of the ruling Emperor, it was 
seen that the National Idea, in the strict 
sense, had given way to an international 
interest in the promotion of peace, profits 
and efficiency. For to the Roman specu- 
lators in wheat, all grain-growing provinces, 
Italian or not, looked alike. 

The early Church remained international 
for a considerable time, and eighteenth- 
century Europe was internationally minded 
—at the summit of society. Then Inter- 
nationalism practically disappeared until 
revived in our time under the influence of a 
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globe-embracing technique, mass-producing 
machinery and a world war. 

The first political result was the League of 
Nations, a hybrid organization grounded on 
concrete national interests, false assumptions, 
bad logic—and a universal fear of more war. 
Handicapped by its lack of universality and 
its organizers failure to proportion represen- 
tation to real power, it has been functioning 
rather feebly, with a tendency to improve. 
For it is becoming clear that international 
activities cannot really be dispensed with. 
Merely as a co-ordinator for non-political 
efforts, the League is so useful that were it 
to expire from external strangulation or 
internal dry-rot, a substitute would be 
created to take its place. And some inter- 
national means for preserving the peace— 
as the signing of the Paris Peace Pact demon- 
strated—is gradually being recognized as 
indispensable if civilization is to be preserved 
at anything like its present level. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CRISIS OF THE MODERN STATE 


DESPITE increasing standardization, a map 
that could reveal the political minds of the 
earth’s inhabitants would still be a brightly 
coloured sheet. Here are Empires—Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Japan, the United 
States—exercising unwelcome dominion over 
alien peoples. The first-named has recently 
burst into an alliance—the British Common- 
wealth of Nations—of virtually independent 
States. Here close together lie Germany 
and Italy, the one a parliamentary republic 
with an oligarchic psychology, the other a 
nominal kingdom actually ruled by an 
adventurous commoner in the name of his 
personal followers. The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics conceals under its name a 
Communist despotism whose rulers govern 
in the name of the enlightened workers of the 
world and a materialistic interpretation of 
history of which each of its important leaders 
is a living refutation. In Japan, modern 
industry and the international class struggle 
have developed within a framework of 
fanatical patriotism several thousand years 
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old. Hardly a modern State but is streaked 
with political paradox. 

Yet as the world grows technically more 
capable, complicated and exigent, conflicts, 
long latent, become active, innocuous 
rivalries begin to fester, successful comprom- 
ises break down. People are compelled 
almost unconsciously to make vital choice 
between rival ideas. This choice suggests 
some change in State form. 


I. DEMOCRATIC STATES 


Modern democratic States are alike in 
possessing a representative system of 
Government with nominal majority rule. 
Their ideal is a compromise between human 
equality, Nationalism, efficiency, Individual- 
ism and international aspiration. No one of 
these aims is allowed to dominate the others. 
Political equality is offset by economic 
difference, Individualism by a constantly 
increasing drive toward collective efficiency, 
Nationalism by the obvious benefits of inter- 
national co-operation and the need to fore- 
stall war. On this account, these States 
can dispense with established religion—the 
only effective compensation for suppressed 
instincts—and even with a “hereditary 
enemy.’ Where periodically controlled by 
representative election, ‘“ compromise demo- 
cracy ’’ is on the whole the most effective 
system of government of modern times. For 
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it is closest to essential human nature, 
wherein each basic instinct struggles for a 
supremacy that, if achieved, would destroy 
the breed. 

None the less, in the larger States, this 
theoretically satisfactory democracy is 
showing signs of wear. Critics of all types 
—and not all of them blindly fanatical—are 
arising to accuse, to threaten and to warn. 
So long as these voices demand only more 
real equality, or more Nationalism, or more 
individual freedom, or more international 
co-operation, their influence, despite the 
defection of a State like Italy, may prove 
stimulating rather than dangerous. The 
really damaging charge is that democracy is 
meeting the claim for efficiency of adminis- 
tration within and of policy without, only 
at the expense of its principles. 

In my opinion, this accusation is correct, 
and large-scale democracy is_ breaking 
down. 

Doubtless the reasons are many. But the 
chief is machine technique. As a tool, 
machinery has brought the entire globe 
within our grasp and made us responsible 
for it ; as a model of precision it encourages 
a demand for ever more competent adminis- 
tration, beneficial laws and effective foreign 
policy. This demand would require ever 
better popular discernment in the choice of 
legislators. Instead of which there is a 
growing preference for ‘‘ wind bags” and 
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“glad handers.” Without the leadership 
of the more competent, the masses are neither 
intellectually nor morally capable of main- 
taining contemporary civilization. But 
under the present system of representation, 
not even a parliament of geniuses would be 
equal to the task of legislating intelligently in 
all matters connected with anything so com- 
plicated as the British Empire. Some 
countries have simply become too big and 
their administration too complicated for any 
single body to tackle. Symptomatic are 
the number of bills which, under demagogic 
pressure, are regularly brought to die before 
the ruling bodies. In 1913 there were no 
less than 29,000 before the American House 
of Representatives and 9,000 before the 
Senate. 

Without auxiliaries the legislators would 
be powerless. Even assisted by Press, radio, 
lobbies, party machines and an army of 
bureaucratic advisers, effective government 
on strictly democratic lines is, in large 
countries, impossible. Effective popular 
control has shrunk almost as fast as theor- 
etical equality has grown, not so much 
owing to the power of Capitalism and its 
“vested interests,” great though they be, 
under the pressure of necessity. The 
practice of sorting and burying bills in com- 
mittees is undemocratic. The influence of 
lobbies is equally so and often corrupt as 
well. Party discipline and organization 
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make light of the popular will and prevent 
discussion of important issues. The execu- 
tive usurps greater power. Where strict 
proportional representation exists, only the 
irresponsible activity of the bureaucracy 
saves the country from weltering in a goulash 
of small conflicting parties that can agree on 
nothing but the desire of keeping their 
respective jobs. 

The Fascists are right in assuming that the 
efficiency and power of large centralized 
States require an equivalent sacrifice of 
individuality and democracy. Everywhere 
real government is slipping into the hands of 
a small group of orators, financiers and 
technicians. Personal liberty shrivels and 
standardized men to fit the standardized 
machines become the aim of therulers. This 
is the parody of representative government 
as originally conceived. 

For far-reaching equality with direct legis- 
lation is effective only in small groups, 
preferably with a homogeneous population. 
The little countries, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, are doing well enough. But 
the larger the State and the higher the degree 
of efficiency demanded, the more pronounced 
is the oligarchic character becoming. “The 
large State, even when democratic in theory, 
is compelled to hold to its efficiency and its 
might at the expense of its Equalitarian 
principles. When this situation becomes 
sufficiently obvious it is likely that the veils 
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will be dropped and the already powerful 
oligarchy emerge, openly to challenge popu- 
lar government. 


2. DESPOTIC STATES 


Traditional despotism is moving steadily 
toward representative government of a 
western type and has ceased to be politically 
significant. But in Europe a new despotism 
has emerged as a reaction to parliamentary 
or constitutional government. Occurring in 
countries with low educational and living 
standards, backward industry, meagre civic 
training, this experimental dictatorship may 
from one point of view be no more than an 
attempt to catch up with more developed 
States by violent reform. In the two really 
important despotic countries, Russia and 
Italy, the present is said to be merely a 
chrysalis from which the now imprisoned 
worm will one day come butterflying into 
true freedom. The Bolshevik dictatorship 
is a “‘ war measure’’ planned to last only 
until all Russians are convinced Communists, 
until government operations have become 
‘‘ simple functions anyone can understand ’’?? 
and until the State—even the Proletarian 
State of to-day—‘ withers away.” Italy’s 
dictator hints at abdication so soon as the 
machinery and mentality can be created for 
a “‘ national commonwealth ”’ or Guild State 
apparently modelled on Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio’s unapplied constitution of Fiume. In the 
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meantime both groups of oligarchs pride 
themselves on increasing national efficiency 
and power. 

Both despotisms are founded on a political 
religion. In Russia Mankind—on condition 
of joining the Communist movement—in 
Italy National Grandeur, are the object of a 
cult without which the régimes might prove 
untenable. 


Soviet Russia is ruled by a small Commun- 
ist oligarchy that verges on a_ personal 
dictatorship. 

Thanks to emotional intensity, self-con- 
fidence and a steel discipline that recall 
, those of the early Jesuits, the leaders have 
created the strongest and most logical party 
machine ever seen. This machine has 
installed partial Communism by force and 
declared latent permanent war on all non- 
Communist States. Within its territories, 
virtual economic equality (personal gratifi- 
cation) has been purchased at the price of 
complete political inequality, the subjection 
of the immense majority of non-communists, 
secret police tyranny, an inflexible super- 
bureaucracy, the abolition of personal liberty 
and a concentration of the entire poiver of 
wealth in the hands of the oligarchs. 

The rulers live little better than the ruled. 
But without their willingness none can live 
at all. By controlling all the jobs within 
the single industrial system that is the State, 
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and by constraint over the only partly com- 
munized peasants, the leaders have created 
a degree of real inequality and personal 
uncertainty unique in the contemporary 
world. <A few score rulers actually wield a 
power of wealth that the combined American 
trusts do not approximate—the power of 
life and death over a hundred and fifty 
millions—in the name of economic equality. 

Equality is therefore a promise; indiv- 
idualism is excommunicate (and with it 
supernatural religion ) ; efficiency is low but 
eagerly sought. The instinct of Nationalism 
has been deflected into a “latent war’”’ 
against the world Capitalists—a fairly easy 
matter so long as Russia is the only Commun- 
ist State. Internationalism is reserved for a 
distant future except as an attempt to bring 
about revolutions in Capitalistic States. 

No wonder conjecture is rife among all 
those sceptical of Marxian determinism as 
to the future of such a system in such a 
country. 

In the writer’s opinion it is not likely to be 
overthrown from abroad. The country’s 
vastness is a pneumatic cushion against 
aggression. The presence of militant Com- 
munist minorities and considerably larger 
bodies of sympathizers in most Capitalistic 
countries will act as a deterrent to such 
Governments as might like to overthrow 
Communism by force. The native military 
strength seems to be increasing. 
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Nor does the chance of successful over- 
throw from within seem very much greater. 
The Russian oligarchs are capable and ruth- 
less. All conceivable domestic enemies have 
been coldly extirpated and the secret police 
span the land in invisible cobwebs of 
steel. Even the question of the living 
standard need not cause the rulers much 
distress. It was so low when they took over 
the country that some improvement was 
hard to prevent, and all such development is 
booked to their credit. On this account, the 
task—elsewhere almost superhuman—of 
deciding in advance every detail of economic 
production and distribution is marvellously 
lightened. Nothing short of complete econ- 
omic breakdown could jar the rulers from 
their seats—and perhaps not that. 

But if violent overthrow of all types be 
excluded, the question remains whether the 
Soviet dictatorship can last very long even 
if left at peace to carry out its revolutionary 
experiment. Communist dogma proclaims 
the certain triumph ot the proletariat: the 

‘oppressed church ”’ of the early prophetic 
days has given place to the ecclesta militans 
of contemporary Russia, and this ,must 
surely be followed by the “ triumphant 
church ’”’ of world-wide Communism—ultim- 
ately—as soon as, under the protection of 
the dictatorship, it has produced a superior, 
non-individual Mass Man, whose inner being 
is entirely social. The dictator’s ad is, 
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first, incendiary, which requires the main- 
tenance of revolutionary fervour; second, 
biological—the breeding of a race that will 
inherit the characteristics acquired by this 
intensive education, or in other words the 
verification of the still dubious thesis of 
Lamarck. The present-day proletariat is 
however urged to covet bourgeois superfluity: 
it is safe to say that to breed totally social 
beings from greedy Individualists may take 
some time. 

In the meanwhile, during a period of “ per- 
manent revolution,’ efficiency demands the 
education of the individual Bolshevik. And 
here, in my opinion, lies the inherent weak- 
ness of the dictatorship. So long as the 
despots rode roughshod over ignorant masses 
they might hope to maintain their rule 
indefinitely. But in the process of turning 
ignorant peasants and industrial slaves into 
intelligent, self-respecting Communists, they 
are likely to have raised a Frankenstein. 

Education—however partisan—must tend 
to awaken individual opinion, if not ambi- 
tion. In other words, as the number of 
convinced Communists increases, so will 
increase their demand for a real say in 
Russian affairs. 

So long as the ‘“‘ war mentality ”’ and the 
religious fanaticism last, this demand may, 
in the mass as among the oligarchs, be sub- 
dued by fear of weakening the Communist 
front. Despotism is the appropriate form of 
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government for purposes of war, where a 
quick resolute decision is more valuable than 
a sound one. But no people in the past has 
consented indefinitely to military discipline. 
Psychologically, it has never long proved 
possible to maintain human enthusiasm for 
anything at white heat. To-day there is but 
one crevice in the mental cocoon spun about 
the Russian people—foreign films. Yet 
mutilated, doctored and deformed as they 
are, these bourgeois movies surpass Commun- 
ist projections in popularity. On the basis 
of such evidence of normal psychology, one 
may infer that the new generations of 
Russians, however deep their Communist 
faith, will be independent enough to exert 
increasing pressure for a widening of the 
despotism on something like democratic 
lines. 

To refuse such a demand for more power 
would severely try the position of the oli- 
garchs—I do not believe they would risk it. 
For it would mean a dangerous drop in 
industrial eéfficiency—if not worse. How 
could one expect obedience and co-operation 
from millions of convinced Communists who, 
despite their belief, were excluded from any 
real power—even from membership*in the 
hand-picked, nominally ruling Party? The 
despotism would have to fade prematurely 
before the moment arrived for the State to 
‘‘wither away.’ Something of a more 
popular type—universal representation 
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along Soviet lines—would replace the present 
narrow oligarchy. The despotism would 
have perished of its own success. 

Further: until Mass Man walks the earth, 
the Soviet State is fundamentally subject to 
the same psychological limitations as other 
countries. If a fairly small country like 
Germany is too large to be governed effi- 
ciently under democracy, what must one 
infer of a giant like Russia, without common 
language or united historical tradition, where 
the functions of rule included the a prion 
planning of the entire economic system ? 
Even under Capitalism, Soviet Russia is far 
too large to be governed democratically : 
under Communism, democratic administra- 
tion would certainly falter. On this account, 
popularizing the régime might well have for 
its first consequence a huge decentralization 
extending even to division into a number of 
semi-independent States, united perhaps by 
their common Communism, but subject to 
Nationalistic emotion and _ internecine 
quarrels hardly distinguishable from those 
of their Capitalist rivals, and collectively 
less powerful than when despotically united. 
Capitalist Russia will, it seems, tend almost 
inevitably towards more democracy—and 
the consequences may be both unexpected 
and gigantic. 


‘All for the State, nothing outside the 
State, nothing against the State.’”’ So runs 
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the motto of Fascist Italy. By the State 
the Fascists mean their Party. The Party is 
the Government, the Government is the 
dictator or Duce. The Duce is Fascist 
Italy. ‘‘ Nothing against the State ’’ means 
no opposition to this or (presumably) to a 
future Duce. 

The present Government of Italy is there- 
fore a personal despotism nesting within the 
framework of a constitutional monarchy. 
The King may keep his ermine on condition 
of permanently relinquishing the sceptre. 

The means used are those traditional to 
tyranny—censorship, legal and extra-legal 
police espionage, and violence. There is no 
equality, small political liberty and only 
one individual, the Duce. Internationalism, 
except in the form of loans from abroad, is a 
subject of laughter and contumely.?® Fascism 
repudiates Internationalists, whether clerical, 
Communist or simply humane. Opposition, 
criticism or ridicule are tabu. But it tries 
intensely to educate the sub-Nationalist 
masses to patriotism. For its aim is high- 
power Nationalism on the basis of a “ social 
harmony’’ between classes, groups and 
specific interests. True, the Fascists were 
able to fill the void of Parliamentary inanity 
and seize the power only thanks to an 
alliance with the frightened rich. But to- 
day the Party—with the State treasury at its 
disposal—maintains considerable independ- 
ence of its former backers, whom it hyper- 
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bolically claims to have “saved from 
Bolshevism.” 

In many respects the aims of the régime 
and its international manners resemble those 
of pre-War Germany. 

Under the appropriate leadership of the 
present Duce, inspired by syndicalist ideas, 
Soviet practice, ancient Roman rhetoric and 
medieval tradition, Italy has come into its 
Nationalist phase of history, a phase the more 
feverish for its belated outbreak. A glorious 
past, preserved in daily verbiage, an unheroic 
near-present coupled with the pseudo- 
parliamentarism of Giovanni Giolitti—these 
produced a need for “‘ over-compensation.”’ 
And when in the late War Italy pulled itself 
together and in the conquest of the Bainsizza 
and the defence of the Piave manifested 
considerable character, all the _ long- 
suppressed desire for national glory sought 
an appropriate vessel and filled it to bursting. 
This vessel is Fascism. Under Fascism 
Italy is to equal—surpass—the older nations 
and prosper on old Roman lines, if need be 
at their expense. The aim is evident from 
the oft-heard syllogism: ‘‘ Italy is too small 
for its present population ; therefore it is 
the duty of all Italians to have more 
children.”” The Duce hopes to acquire 
territory and glory by threats; should his 
bluff be called, war or his humiliation would 
result. 

Much that was said about the Soviet 
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oligarchy applies equally to Italy. As in 
Russia, the few capable individuals are 
superior to the entire passive mass in daring, 
energy, ruthlessness and intelligence. Yet 
the permanent weakness of despotism is that 
its inner strength cannot be measured. 
Education increases the number of those 
who must speedily be incorporated into the 
oligarchy if they are not tosmashit. Fascism 
draws its chief strength from the rural 
masses and provincial smaller bourgeoisie, 
as well as from the pocketbook panic of the 
Capitalists. Yet efficiency in the modern 
age is largely a matter of industrial develop- 
ment. Developed industry requires highly 
educated technicians and workmen. There- 
fore the danger that too much efficiency will 
endanger the oligarchy. 

Further uncertainties are the Monarchy 
and the Church. Whereas the Russian 
despots have carefully extirpated all forms of 
opposition, the Duce has been satisfied to 
cajole, intimidate and preserve the adher- 
ence of King and Pope. So far with fair 
success. But the doctrine of the social 
compromise whereby the interests of “‘ three 
sovereigns ”’ are to be swept into the interest 
of the State as conceived by one of them, is 
likely to cause permanent discontent. 

On the other hand, so long as the Fascists , 
can keep the confidence of the foreign money 
lords—largely a reflection of the attitude of 
the Italian plutocrats—they seem fairly safe 
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against successful insurrection. The people 
is not particularly servile, but it is sceptical, 
politically indolent, individually adverse to 
personal risk and comparatively easy to rule 
by violence. 

So long as things go well. When they do 
not, criticism and mockery may become 
strong enough to smother any régime. 
Passive resistance would do the rest. The 
dangers to Fascism are two: an economic 
breakdown which could no longer be con- 
jured away by an appeal to support Italian 
grain or Leghorn straw hats; and the very 
Nationalism that called the dictatorship into 
being. For the ultimate meaning of 
Nationalism is war. 

It remains to test the military efficiency 
of a régime founded on the disenfranchising 
of the masses. That Italy has gradually 
become more patriotic and self-respecting 
there can be no doubt. Yet it is doubtful 
if the strength even of new Italy be ample 
for a successful bout with the older giants— 
or even to withstand strong economic 
pressure. Defeat in war would spell the 
doom of Fascism. Yet one wonders how 
long a blindfolded people nurtured on 
promises of military glory and increased 
territory will remain satisfied with words. 
For the increase of population encouraged 
by State and Church practically must, if 
successful, under such a government create 
an untenable situation. 
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At this point the Duce would be deserted 
by International Finance and it 1s likely 
peace would be maintained even at cost of 
the Duce. 

The outlook for the permanence of despot- 
ism in Italy is therefore not very bright. 
Either the Duce gets on with the work of 
transforming the constitution and abdicates 
in favour of a Guild Democracy that might 
be a model to the world—for there is a 
universal trend in that direction; or as 
enthusiasm subsides the old Italian Adam 
asserts himself and Fascism yields to the 
pressure of popular scepticism and ridicule ; 
or the system proves economically unsound 
and is driven out by world plutocracy ; or 
Fascism meets a grievous end in unsuccessful 
war and on its ruins there is erected some 
more popular form of government. 


In China, India and the Ukraine are what 
might be called large, ambitious nationalities. 
The Ukrainians are at present divided 
between several countries with the vast 
majority under Soviet Russia, in whose 
possible disruption they might conceivably 
take an important part. They could hardly 
expect to contribute anything to political 
theory. 

Not so China and India. The present 
Chinese anarchy cannot be allowed the name 
of State, and there is no sure sign of what is 
to follow. But that both China and India 
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will eventually crystallize into one or more 
States of a new type I have no doubt. One 
might rather expect them to follow the 
world trend toward oligarchy which is 
characteristic of the so-called backward 
countries. I cannot follow the Russian 
philosopher Berdiaev in his theory that with 
the (undoubted) modern trend toward a 
situation resembling that of the Middle 
Ages, ‘‘ the first shall be last and the last 
shall be first.’’ At least, not for a consider- 
able time. However challenged, science and 
efficiency are still powerful ideals. Yet it is 
possible that at some not too distant date, 
the influence of the Orient may become as 
decisive in political thought as it has been in 
religion and philosophy. 


To sum up my thought : 

Government of whatever existing type has, 
in large countries, become unstable. The 
political organization is no longer adequate 
to its technical development and human 
demands. Discounting the ever-present 
danger of overthrow from within or without, 
there seems to be a general groping about— 
a kind of uneasiness—that takes a circular 
form. In order to preserve its internal 
efficiency and external power, democracy is 
giving place to oligarchy. But the pre- 
requisite of modern efficiency and power is 
large-scale and intelligent co-operation. This 
brings about an increasing claim for partici- 
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At this point the Duce would be deserted 
by International Finance and it is likely 
peace would be maintained even at cost of 
the Duce. 

The outlook for the permanence of despot- 
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be a model to the world—for there is a 
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enthusiasm subsides the old Italian Adam 
asserts himself and Fascism yields to the 
pressure of popular scepticism and ridicule ; 
or the system proves economically unsound 
and is driven out by world plutocracy ; or 
Fascism meets a grievous end in unsuccessful 
war and on its ruins there is erected some 
more popular form of government. 


In China, India and the Ukraine are what 
might be called large, ambitious nationalities. 
The Ukrainians are at present divided 
between several countries with the vast 
majority under Soviet Russia, in whose 
possible disruption they might conceivably 
take an important part. They could hardly 
expect to contribute anything to political 
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Not so China and India. The present 
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of State, and there is no sure sign of what is 
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will eventually crystallize into one or more 
States of a new type I have no doubt. One 
might rather expect them to follow the 
world trend toward oligarchy which is 
characteristic of the so-called backward 
countries. I cannot follow the Russian 
philosopher Berdiaev in his theory that with 
the (undoubted) modern trend toward a 
situation resembling that of the Middle 
Ages, “‘ the first shall be last and the last 
shall be first.’ At least, not for a consider- 
able time. However challenged, science and 
efficiency are still powerful ideals. Yet it is 
possible that at some not too distant date, 
the influence of the Orient may become as 
decisive in political thought as it has been in 
religion and philosophy. 


To sum up my thought: 

Government of whatever existing type has, 
in large countries, become unstable. The 
political organization is no longer adequate 
to its technical development and human 
demands. Discounting the ever-present 
danger of overthrow from within or without, 
there seems to be a general groping about— 
a kind of uneasiness—that takes a circular 
form. In order to preserve its internal 
efficiency and external power, democracy is 
giving place to oligarchy. But the pre- 
requisite of modern efficiency and power is 
large-scale and intelligent co-operation. This 
brings about an increasing claim for partici- 
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pation in power and material benefits, and 
so tends to lead back to some democratic 
form. It is highly significant that in the 
two really important despotisms, Russia 
and Italy, the despots have made concess- 
ions to this tendency by their plea that the 
existing régime is only a transitional necess- 
ity destined to usher in something new, 
superior and “‘ truly democratic.”’ 

Another point. Nationalism, equality 
and the craving for more efficiency all tend 
to dwarf the individual. The result is 
malaise and a lowering of culture. It is 
quite conceivable that the nations may 
prefer power and efficiency to personal 
liberty and culture. But if—as I imagine— 
the basic trend of human development is 
toward greater individuation, then ever 
more compressed Individualism will event- 
ually explode in some form of anarchy. The 
hatred of discipline, specialization and 
anonymity may reach a point where any- 
thing promising adventure and freedom 
seems preferable to further submission. Even 
at the beginning of the late War, this seems 
to have been the attitude of many, especially 
of factory workmen. 

One might therefore reach the paradoxical 
conclusion that stable government of any 
form is in large States impossible under 
present conditions. And this is indeed my 
opinion. 

The crisis may not become very acute 
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immediately in powerful States like Britain 
or the United States, but it exists and may 
any time show itself.2® Such a circular 
shift from democracy to oligarchy and back 
again would, I suspect, prelude the much 
heralded “‘ downfall of the Occident.”’ The 
alternatives are accepting historical down- 
fall as the inevitable fate of human institu- 
tions or voluntarily and deliberately seeking 
some means of harmonizing the inner 
demands for greater equality and personal 
freedom with the outer requirements of 
efficiency and power. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE TO DOWNFALL 


‘“ Never hath that which men have prepared for 
come to pass.”—The Instruction of Ptah Hotep and 
of Kegemni, translated from the Egyptian of 2500 
B.C. 

“‘ The only thing we know about the future is that 
it will differ from the past.”—ViscounT Bryce, 
Modern Democractes. 


COMMUNISTS and cosmopolitans make light 
of patriotism, but most of us would desire | 
to prevent the ruin of the nation into which 
we were born. To be sure, the fanatical will 
always sacrifice men to principles, the greedy 
to love of gain. In nearly everyone there is 
an anachronistic satisfaction in destruction. 
Yet the majority would certainly wish to 
preserve themselves, their country and their 
civilization from futile and violent ruin. It 
is on the basis of such a wish that I have here 
elaborated what might prove to be an 
alternative to the downfall that so clearly 
menaces present institutions. 

Now the immediate causes of downfall are 
always the same: war andrevolution. The 
contemporary situation is complicated by 
the fact that representative government— 
in some form the only safeguard against 
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successful insurrection—is: breaking down 
owing to lack of harmony between political 
ideals and administrative possibilities. 
Nothing but conscious planning on a basis 
of reality offers much hope of success. 

Heaven knows, there is little we can 
change. Human nature evolves’ with 
depressing slowness. Through what we 
know of history, the Will to Power is 
viitually constant. The Physical Frame is 
set so long as science does not provide new 
tools for modifying it. The Psychological 
Background seems to be part of a mysterious 
civilizing process with a destiny of its own— 
almost as though we were but actors in a set 
drama. Will and imagination can accom- 
plish marvels, but we cannot choose what we 
will desire. Such being the case, reform is 
limited to external reorganization. 

The task is threefold: to preserve our 
nations and with them Occidental civiliza- 
tion we must achieve a political organization 
that will (a) forestall successful insurrection 
within the several States; (6) eliminate 
international war; and (c) permit broad 
decentralization of government. I believe 
that we could do these things and that the 
price is simply the recognition and applica- 
tion to politics of scientific principles. 


A government can be called scientific in 
which the rulers really and continuously 
dispose of the obvious power to make them- 
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selves obeyed. In their scientific possibil- 
ities lies the superiority of representative 
forms: not because democracy is just or 
Christian or reasonable, or founded on 
Natural Rights, is it better—in many 
respects it is worse ; but because, as Aristotle 
and Pascal knew, it is the only form in which 
the State may be stabilized by the perman- 
ence in power of the really strong. 

The conditions for scientific democracy 
are (I) that every one participate in politics, 
(2) that existing inequality of physical 
strength and wealth as well as strength of 
mind be expressed in the result, and (3) that 
the political unit be not too large for the 
technical demands of the age. 

It is clear that electoral abstention 
falsifies the political picture, since those 
who do not vote could, under proper stimu- 
lus, be fired to take part in armed struggle 
where their force might prove decisive. 
Under a rational system failure to vote 
would be heavily penalized. 

The procedure of counting heads rightly 
assumes that in power of bodies the citizens 
are approximately equal, and that inequality 
of wealth and mental powers comes to the 
front as decisively in an election as in an 
armed struggle. Scientific government can 
accept majority rule only when there has 
been ample opportunity for everyone freely 
to exert his or her powers. Let us examine 
these assumptions. 
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Under modern circumstances, no band of 
citizens—not even the American gangs—is 
so effectively armed as a properly equipped 
army.2° On this account a conscripted 
force is politically preferable to a professional 
one. So long as soldiers are hired, they must 
be—gua soldiers—excluded from internal 
politics, since real physical equality is 
attained only where all the citizens are 
similarly armed or disarmed. Where the 
rulers employ the State force (army, police), 
in their own favour, the electoral picture is 
falsified. 

Equally false is the electoral result where 
recognized and legal inequality of wealth is 
artificially prevented (by law or ethical 
feeling) from influencing the outcome. Such 
prevention seems nothing less than farcical 
when it is considered that electoral promises 
of tariff protection, tax adjustments, State 
subsidies, State contracts, personal employ- 
ment, are no whit superior to direct bribing. 
Scientific politics demand either that power 
of wealth be approximately equalized, or 
that inequality be allowed openly to exert 
its influence in political life. The present 
age furthers, in most countries, great 
inequality of wealth, owing to the private 
ownership of natural resources, industry and 
banking. This leads to the common illusion 
that ‘‘ politics are giving place to economics.”’ 
Instead of which, inequality of wealth is 
merely seeking its appropriate political 
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power by methods which lip ethics and hypo- 
critical law compel men to hide. Under 
such circumstances bribery becomes a virtue. 

Power of minds cannot be equalized and 
is ultimately decisive. 

Universal suffrage and _ representative 
methods, corrected by a vigilant understand- 
ing of political reality, can therefore offer an 
insuperable barrier to successful insurrection. 
Where, however, the extent of the matters 
to be decided is as vast as in large modern 
countries, the present methods of represent- 
ation—a central legislative chamber more or 
less directly elected and with almost sover- 
eign powers—does not provide for either 
intelligent planning or execution. The 
remedy is territorial or group decentraliza- 
tion (ad hoc bodies or Soviet “‘ pyramiding ’’). 
Unfortunately, salus patriae suprema lex 
must be the motto of every self-respecting 
State, and so long as international anarchy 
prevails, decentralization means loss of 
striking power on the outside. For inter- 
national anarchy implies war. Therefore 
effective scientific government within the 
single state can survive only at the price of 
eliminating war, which is at the same time 
the greatest menace to our States and our 
culture. 

The League of Nations, the Outlawry 
Pact, disarmament, special referendums on 
war declarations, birth control—all are to 
some extent effective in diminishing the 
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chances of international hostilities. But 
short of the dominance of one State over all 
the others—the Pax Romana—war can be 
really abolished only through the formation 
of an International Government*! which on 
the basis of International Authority, formu- 
lates international laws, establishing rights 
and duties and, after legal sentences by 
courts, imposes them with the requisite 
force, thus creating international justice. 
This means—if you like—changing certain 
international war into possible civil war. 
But though rebellion as such requires but 
one rebel, group rebellion—1insurrection of a 
serious type—can be minimized, and 
successful rebellion entirely prevented if the 
International Government be organized non- 
despotically on the basis of comparative 
force. Theoretically all existing States 
could be abolished and individuals vote direct 
for the International Assembly. Practically 
the voters have enough to do to select com- 
petent aldermen. Since world subdivisions 
are necessary and national feeling strong, 
the present States ought to continue in 
existence. Not as individuals but as States 
should men decide on the world’s laws. 
The relative strength of the several States 
must be truly mirrored in the Assembly of 
the International Super State. While a fair 
balance between power of bodies (numbers), 
power of wealth and power of minds under 
widely divergent conditions cannot be 
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exactly calculated, it can, however, be 
sufficiently approximated by some ratio that 
takes account of population, capital wealth 
and industrial development. For the power 
of mind that wins in modern warfare is very 
like that which builds and operates scientific 
mines, factories and business organizations. 

To be efficient, International Authority 
must be restricted to those few matters of 
general importance which cannot be 
adjusted locally. This means primarily the 
preservation of the peace by the substitution 
for national violence of international law 
backed by adequate power. The tasks of an 
International State would certainly include 
the augmentation and effective enforcement 
of existing arrangements like the Inter- 
national Peace Pact. Probably such matters 
as population problems, size of ‘‘ national ”’ 
armaments, international communications, 
trafic ways, economic agreements, living 
standards, and even the fairer distribution of 
raw materials and markets would fall within 
its jurisdiction. In all cases the decisions 
of its Assembly and the interpretations of its 
Court would constitute law throughout the 
world. The fewer the laws it made, the less 
the chance of their being illegally challenged. 

Membership in the Assembly would best 
be limited to what are now called Great 
Powers and to Alliances of smaller States ; 
the little Powers should be compelled to 
enter into such an alliance in order to obtain 
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international representation, just as in many 
legislative assemblies to-day, small parties 
can be represented on committees only by 
uniting. Itis entirely unnecessary that ina 
world whose political destinies are practically 
controlled by six or eight big States, every 
diminutive ‘‘ sovereign ’’’ people should be 
directly represented. 

The Powers and Alliances would 3 remain 

“sovereign ’’ only to the extent that they 
were not limited by international legislation 
or contracts (treaties). Furthermore they 
would be bound, preferably each within a 
particular zone, like fire stations in a modern 
city, to supply the executive arm (troops, 
war material, warships, air conveyance) at 
the behest of the International State to the 
extent necessary to preserve the latter’s 
authority. 

Such an organization is, in my eyes, the 
only practical guarantee against inter- 
national war. With the fear of war 
abolished, there would no longer be vital 
obstacles to the institution of scientific, 
decentralized government within the single 
State. The Power or Alliance would remain 
the appropriate political unit of a traditional 
group. Patriotic feeling could still find out- 
let in science, sports and the International 
Legislature. Nationalism would quickly lose 
its fighting edge. 

To satisfy the urge for efficiency, the 
Great Powers would find it convenient to 
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decentralize into a number of Confederate 
States, each of them with an area and 
population not larger than those of con- 
temporary Switzerland, Wales or Massachu- 
setts, with limited executive power. Or it 
might be found preferable to decentralize 
along occupational lines with a large 
number of ad hoc bodies. The form would 
not so much matter so long as the voters and 
legislators could keep ultimate control while 
being relieved of matters about which they 
have neither time, inclination nor capacity 
to inform themselves. 

The jurisdiction of the Confederate State 
would be primarily over local administrative, 
cultural, social and religious matters. 

Machinery and centralization make for 
standardized men and manufactures. 
Decentralization and local self-government 
for diversity. The present world suffers 
from the regimentation of minds. Radio, 
movies, newspaper syndicates, standardized 
advertising, stimulate this process, which 
pleases the manufacturers. But it does not 
make for culture. Hitherto at least, culturé 
and large countries, or even culture and 
peace, have been found incompatible, since 
the individuation that made for culture has 
led to war. Already Europe, failing to carry 
on the chain of styles that lasted from the 
Middle Ages to Queen Victoria, gives signs 
of spiritual sterility for which the usually 
quoted reasons, ee democracy, 
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machine technique, are not so much the 
causes as the accompaniment. Similar pro- 
cesses are evident in the past and lead, in last 
analysis, to cultural inanition and decay. To 
counteract this if possible, a decentralized 
system of administration with wide cultural 
and social autonomy—a mosaic of hundreds 
of little groups, each free from external 
pressure to conform, might prove highly 
effective. Standardized things we can, if 
we must, tolerate—standardized minds are a 
relapse of the human race into the tribe. 

Only through a multiplication of groups 
can, in my opinion, enfranchised Individual- 
ism hope to occasion a renascence of 
culture. 

Moreover, once the fear of war were 
banished, those Powers and Alliances that 
still preferred despotism to scientific govern- 
ment could be allowed to indulge their 
preference without opposition from the 
others. No Power, Alliance or Confederate 
State could be left free to establish such 
tariffs or raw stuff monopolies as it might 
desire. But neither should it be the aim of 
the International Assembly to prohibit any 
single form of social or economic organization 
which did not harm the circumambient 
world. Within the international agreement 
the right of the Power or even the Confeder- 
ate State to revolution and the establishment 
of such laws concerning property and social 
usage as it saw fit should be guaranteed. All 
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forms of organization from dictatorship or 
Papal Monarchy to Quaker anarchy, from 
plutocracy to collectivism, could be tried and 
tested on a small scale. Though united 
against international law-breakers (Powers 
and Alliances), against epidemics, dangerous 
monopolistic greed and interference with 
communications and traffic, the earth could 
constitute a picture as brightly coloured and 
diversified as in the Middle Ages. Secure in 
internationalism, people could transfer their 
real emotion to the small group, the lesser 
locality, the home province, where it is most 
natural: even to-day most men love some 
city, some countryside, more deeply than the’ 
giant organization that calls itself Great 
Britain or the United States. 

It must be remembered that, whether we 
organize deliberately or not, medievalism in 
one form is already close upon us. Our 
bankers and our industrialists are busy re- 
weaving the group-to-group structure of the 
guilds and classes; our trade unions are 
spinning “equally tight bands from nation to 
nation; thousands of individuals are for- 
getting their patriotism in a vague cosmo- 
politan well-being—and, most important, 
the needs for labour, if allowed to fulfil 
themselves unhampered, are creating a 
migratory band of workers—Stéaatenlose in 
the true sense, whatever their formal 
allegiance—who will drift from place to 
place, from country to country, from the 
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Equator to the Pole—in the exercise of their 
specialized talents. 

It may further be expected that. various 
bureaux, information agencies, associations 
of scientists and what not, will gradually 
take from political bodies control in specified 
fields, and there would seem a rare chance for 
functional as opposed to political represent- 
ation. The result will be a skein of many 
coloured strings cutting like a railway 
system across our politically divided checker- 
board. A new medizevalism may be the 
needed solution to the problem of how to 
reconcile the needs of the individual 
with those of mankind and the larger 
groups. 

While we are at this business of organizing 
the world, it might be useful, for purely 
administrative reasons, to insert another 
slab in our pyramid—the Continental Group, 
with juridical and administrative authority 
over a vast area. To-day three such groups 
could be constructed: Asia with Australia, 
Europe with Africa, and the Two Americas. 
Legal cases between Powers and Alliances in 
the group could, in the first instance, be 
brought before the Continental Court, with 
right of appeal to the International Judges. 
Member Powers and Alliances would, except 
under quite exceptional circumstances, be 
required to do police duty only within the 
territories and waters of their respective 
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So constituted, the new organization would 
look something like this: 

At the top, the International State, with 
legislative and juridical powers in determined 
matters, relying for its executive arm upon 
the Great Powers and Alliances, whose repre- 
sentatives would constitute the International 
Assembly on a basis of relative population, 
wealth and industrial development. All 
Powers and Alliances would be collected into 
Continental Groups for juridical and adminis- 
trative purposes. The Great Powers would, 
however, like the Alliances, be composed of a 
great many Confederate States, each of which 
would retain enough authority to enable it: 
to be individual. 

Could world development be made to run 
along some such lines as those suggested 
here, opportunity for more fruitful activity 
would be given in things that really matter 
—ends and not means. At the least, we 
should have made the first deliberate attempt 
to preserve our States and our civilization 
by the elimination of war and insurrection. 

Not that I have much hope that any such 
attempt will be made. There are still scant 
signs of any profound desire to stabilize the 
world for peace and the security of anything 
so anonymous as our civilization. Much 
more likely is a slow process of drift ; large 
groups of opinion will go yet further in hostile 
directions and bring on a conflict—Capitalism 
versus Communism, Europe against America, 
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Asia opposing its white conquerors—that 
will shake technical civilization to the ground 
and prepare the way for something new. 
The result, whether world government by 
Capitalist. dictators or by a Communist 
oligarchy—would last only a little time until 
it split asunder on its own internal despotism. 
Some kind of drift is the only visible alterna- 
tive to deliberate reorganization on a world- 
wide international basis. Drift in the long 
run means chaos. Perhaps temporary chaos 
is inevitable: there is reason for suspecting 
that a world with no common faith beyond 
the value of material satisfaction has lost the 
cement of permanence. But that is not a 
political problem. 
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THE FUTURE OF POLITICS 


THE future of politics is simply more politics. 
So long as the Will to Power seeks external 
realization, the three forces of mind, body 
and wealth will be at its disposal. Any 
modifications in mere organization that may 
occur, will, when scientific, make for greater. 
stability ; when unscientific, for more pro- 
fuse historical incident : insurrections, wars, 
national ups and downs. And since the 
scientific quality in politics grows with the 
number of those participating, one might 
even assert that the more politics are 
practised, the better they will become ; that 
half our remediable political evils are the 
result of abstention and indifference on the 
part of those educated enough to knew 
better. Yet he who seeks to realize the 
kingdom of God on earth had better choose 
some other plot of ground, for in the light of 
any altruistic ideal, politics are little better 
than a swindle. 

Each group of ambitious aspirants to 
power builds a wooden horse around itself, 
and by bribery, eloquence, flattery or fraud, 
persuades a sufficient number of followers to 
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carry the thing within some coveted Troy, 
which it then proceeds to conquer and 
despoil. Some of the new rulers take the 
plunder, some are satisfied with power and 
abstract privilege alone, and the rest—the 
idealists who write the programmes and win 
the honest votes—are left wondering how it 
all happened. 

Yet the next time itisjust thesame. Not 
for nothing was Sinon, who duped the Tro- 
jans to their downfall, reputed the son of that 
Sisyphus condemned to perpetual stone- 
(or was it log- ?) rolling on Stygian hills. 

What is history but one long series of 
reforms that have failed ? Even Christianity 
has been almost impotent to modify political 
practice; the specific contribution of the 
Christians has been religious wars of a pecu- 
liarly harsh character. The truth was 
pointed out by Bryce :*” literal Christianity 
and politics are incompatible. ‘“‘ Had 
Christianity been put into practice, the forms 
of Government would have mattered little. 
.. . But Christianity has never been put 
into practice.” 

The bare facts are plain to all who look. 
Of course the pessimists have an easy time. 
Listen to George Santayana on the late 
conflict : 

“You suppose that this war has been a 
criminal blunder and an exceptional horror ; 
you imagine that before long reason will 
prevail and all these inferior people that 
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govern the world will be swept away and 
your own party will reform everything and 
remain always in office. You are mistaken. 
This war has given you your first glimpse of 
the ancient normal state of the world, your 
first taste of reality.’ 

So far, so good. Even the most “ tender 
minded’? must admit that what we call 
ethical right does not habitually triumph 
before our eyes. Tribes, cities, empires, 
republics, even churches struggle into being, 
are much for a time, then disappear with 
more or less clatter. 

And none the less I must desert Santayana. | 
For, like Machiavelli, he leaves the solid 
foundations of experimental fact to climb 
upon a pessimistic scaffolding of his own: 

‘It (the late war) should teach you to 
dismiss all your philosophies of progress or of 
a governing reason as the babble of dreamers 
who walk through one world mentally 
beholding another.” 

With all of which I disagree. There is 
good reason for believing that war, “‘ normal” 
though it has been during the historical 
period, came late into human existence. 
The elimination of war (though not of the 
spirit that causes it) is a practical, not a 
moral problem. But my real quarrel is with 
Santayana’s denial of moral progress. I 
submit he can have no conclusive evidence 
for this belief. Recorded history covers 
such a brief fraction en existence that 
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even apparent fixity of characteristics during 
this period would not preclude slow modifica- 
tion. In my eyes, the evidence points to 
moderate improvement. Human nature 
develops, but without violent crescendo. 
Which is disappointing. And nowhere more 
so than in politics. 

Yet the cause of our disappointment is 
less the rate of improvement than the 
regularity with which we dupe ourselves as 
to what is. Because of our Easter Day 
aspirations, our lip ethics, we feel ourselves 
as intrinsic (and preferably misunderstood) 
idealists. When our ideals are not actuated 
by the rulers (or by ourselves in power), we 
grow peevish. Forgetful of that self-seeking 
which is our daily concern. Which of us 
shrank from war profiteering—if feasible and 
technically honest? Yet we expect our 
rulers to refrain from tasting the fruits of 
power! How many refuse attractive 
employment under a Government known to 
be corrupt? Who would really refrain from 
the undetectable murder of the anonymous 
Chinee, if thereby hung a fortune? 

Theologically, we are unregenerate; all 
but a very fine filtering. Yet Occidental 
society expressly assumes our virtue and 
thereby turns public life to make-believe. 
What absurdities we talk ourselves into 
believing! Human equality, for instance. 
We cannot eliminate natural inequality. To 
be sure, degrees of wealth are not natural in 
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the sense of being inborn. Yet inequality of 
wealth is principally an ethical, not a 
political problem. Power of wealth could be 
speedily eliminated, if nearly everyone were 
not so hot on the track of the coming fortune. 
‘“‘ Where nothing remains to be desired, there 
can be no cupidity,” as Dante dryly com- 
mented on the world empire. 

Physical and mental inequality—the 
unequal power of bodies and of minds— 
cannot be abolished. Yet the employment 
of physical force will stop so soon as mankind 
learns that nothing of permanent value can 
be achieved by constraint—and prefers 
permanent values. And mental inequality 
will cease to be politically operative when the 
chief aim of each is self-conquest. And with 
this event, politics will in truth “ wither 
away. 

Despite the pessimists, I feel that there is 
something in human beings that drives them 
to surpass their normal selves. Each time, 
to be sure, that an aspiration localizes in 
anything concrete like an institution or a 
party, it goeslame. Hence the “ continuous 
warfare in Nature ”’ which sincerity compels 
us to recognize, and the endless disappoint- 
ment of promises and hopes. Yet in the 
end this instinctive something—being pri- 
mordial—may bring about transformations 
that go beyond anything that now passes 
for a political ideal.*® 

Many thinkers are tending to consider 
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science an abstraction, and a descriptive 
abstraction at that. In particular, I feel, 
there can be no developed science of psychol- 
ogy because such a science, when complete, 
would be merely a duplication of the totality 
of experience, and convey no more and no 
less than its original. This experience is, as 
it presents itself to us, both social and 
individual: politics will last until these 
social and individual interests have com- 
pletely merged. In the meantime, the 
efficiency of a system of government will 
continue to depend upon the available 
technique and intelligence of the rulers— 
provided they desire efficiency; but its 
righteousness will reflect their moral level. 
Better individuals are the only steps to better 
politics. 
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CHAPTER I 


Conditional Reflexes: Psychological Activity of the 
Cerebral Cortex, London, 1927. 

Leviathan. ‘This view seems to find some confirm- 
ation in the works of Sigmund Freud. See 
especially Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, 1930. 

3 Umano: Positiva Scienza di Governo, Turin, 1922. 
Translations from this work are mine. 
Umano is the pen name of the late Gaetano 
Meale, one-time judge on the Milan bench 
and the profoundest student of politics in 
modern times. I am indebted to his conver- 
sation and his books for the essentials of the 
views on Political Science which I uphold 
here. 

Umano: same as above. 

Umano: ditto. 

‘“ Law in general is the sum total of those general 
rules of action as enforced by a sovereign 
authority.”’” T. E. Holland: Elements a 
Jurisprudence. 

G. Lowes Dickinson : Causes of International War. 

Compare Albert Sorel: ‘‘ Treaties are the expres- 
sion of the relations existing at the time of 
their conclusion between the material and 
moral forces of the States which make them. 
According to the degree of nicety and far- 
sightedness with which these forces are 
evaluated, and the amount of attention paid 
by the makers to permanent rather than to 
accidental political conditions, such treaties 
are more or less lasting.’’ My translation. 

Il Principe, III. 
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10 Israel Zangwill: Italian Fantasies. 

11 Pensées,. 

12 Charles Andler: Le Pangermanisme philosophique. 

13 Memorie di un Sovrano deposto. 

14 15 G. Lowes Dickinson : same source as above. 

16 See the excellent work of Benoy Kumar Sarkar : 
The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus, Leipzig, 1922. 

1” Vilfredo Pareto: Tvasformazione della Demo- 
crazia. 


CHAPTER II 


= 


8 Pasquale Villari, in his History of Florence, quotes 
a Florentine Decree of August 6th, 1289, in 
which liberty is described as a natural right. 
Marsilius of Padua (Defensor Pacts, 1327) 
developed popular sovereignty from Christian 
teachings. Less well known is the “ self- 
determination ’’ theory as developed by the 
Burgundian States in their Refusal to be 
Separated from the French Crown, in which it 
is held to be ‘‘ founded in law ”’ that territories 
cannot be transferred from one sovereignty 
to another except with the consent of their 
inhabitants (1526). 

19 Quoted from Engels by H. J. Laski, in his 
excellent Communism, 1927. A damaging 
criticism of Communist psychology is con- 
tained in Freud: Das Unbehagen in der 
Kultur. 

20 Quoted by Laski, same work. 

21 Whether a nomad or scattered people can be 
called a true nation is an interesting border- 
line question. 

22 A most important contribution to Nationalist 

theory was made in 185: by Pasquale Stanis- 

lao Mancini, with his dissertation: Della 

Nazionalita come Fondamento del Dinritto 

delle Genti. For extravagant later develop- 

ments, see the works of Charles Maurras and 

Enrico Corradini. 
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48 The difference between the Communist and the 
anarchist Utopias seems in practice to be little 
more than that existing between a society of 
honey bees and one of bumble bees. 

In his Christmas Encyclical (1922) Pope Pius XI 
denied the possibility that any human insti- 
tution would be able to give the nations “‘ so 
good an international Code as that furnished 
by the Church in the Middle Ages.”’ 

26 Raymond D. Fosdick: The Old Savage in the New 

Civilization. 
26H. J. Laski: Communism. 
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CHAPTER III 


27 Lenin ; quoted by Laski in Communism. 

28 Antieuropa: a ‘monthly review of the Roman . 
Occident,’’ published in Rome by a group of 
Fascists, 18 an exquisite example of the 
attitude of Italian Nationalism toward inter- 
nationally organic tendencies. No student of 
Fascist Italy can afford to miss it. 

29 See Bryce, Modern Democracies: ‘‘If it be 
improbable, yet it is not unthinkable that as, 
in many countries, impatience with tangible 
evils substituted democracy for monarchy or 
oligarchy, a like impatience might some day 
reverse them.’’ Since this sentence was 
written, such reversals have become almost 
common. : 


CHAPTER LV 


# Where the rulers use the army for securing their 
own success in elections, they face the inter- 
esting problem of the influence of technical 
weapons as a factor in the political struggle 
between oligarchy and the rule of the many. 
In the pre-technical age, the advantage was 
all with the few who could afford increasingly 
invulnerable armour: hence the exploits of 
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heroes (encased in steel and mounted on steel- 
protected cart-horses) who slew literally 
thousands of (leather clothed) peasants. The 
use of gunpowder almost equalized matters 
for nearly three centuries, and successful 
revolutions were frequent. Contemporary 
technical products like airplanes, heavy artil- 
lery, poison gas and tanks, which practically 
only the rulers can dispuse of, might once 
more have opened the way to rule by the few 
(as in Soviet Russia). Were it not for the 
complexity of civilization. Even in old 
Roman days it was none too easy to compel 
unwilling slaves to produce food. Under 
modern conditions the possibility of the strike 
and technical sabotage has done much toward 
enabling the mass of the ruled to offset the 
purely military superiority of the rulers. 

31 A definite occidental tradition in favour of a 
Super-State runs from Dante Alighieri 
through Henry of Navarre, Kant, Mazzini 
and Tennyson to Woodrow Wilson and H. G. 
Wells. 


CHAPTER V 


82 Modern Democracies. 

83 Soliloquies in England. 

Havelock Ellis: The Origin of War: ‘‘ We do not 
find the weapons of warfare or the wounds of 
warfare among these Palzolithicremains .. . 
it was with civilization that the art of killing 
developed, z.e., within the last 10,000 or 12,000 
years, when Neolithic men, who became our 
ancestors, were just arriving.” 

8 The Russian Communists are seeking to hastena 
somewhat similarly conceived process by 
constraint and education. The popular 
modern belief in the vast power of education 
to transform the individual is held in its 
extremest form by the American behaviour- 
ists. The cause of science could be well 
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served by placing a number of these pro- 
fessors in charge of a million or two Russian 
babies, with the task of producing intelligent, 
completely altruistic Communists. If the 
new generation proved equal in mental and 
moral qualities to its teachers the over- 
whelming influence of education would be 
reasonably demonstrated: failure would 
clear the air. 
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** An entertaming sertes of vivacious aud stimulating studtes of 
modern tendenctes.""—Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HaAtpane, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Eighth impression. 


“* The essay is brilliant, sparkling with wit and bristling 
with challenges.”—British Medical Journal, “ Predicts 
the most startling changes.”—Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fufth 
ampression. 


“ Utter pessimism.”—Observer. ‘* Mr. Russell refuses to 
believe that the progress of Science must be a boon to 
mankind.”—Morning Fost. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
F.R.S. Fourth wmpresston. 


“One of the most brilliant and thought-stimulating 
little books I have read—-a better book even than Jcarus.’’ 
—Nation, “ Simply and brilliantly written.”—Nature. 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
impression. 


‘* Mr. Haldane’s brilliant study.”—-Times Leading Article. 
** A book to be read by every intelligent adult.”—S pectaior. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER. Second impresston. 


“ They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and Tantalus) brilliantly 
clever, and they supplement one another.’”-—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘“‘Immensely valuable and infinitely 
readable.”—Datly News. 


iso 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F.C.S.SCHILLER. Second 
ampression. 

“We commend it to the complacent of all parties.” 
Saturday Review. ‘The book is small, but very, v 


weighty: brilliantly written, it ought to be read by all 
shades of politicians.” — Yorkshire ost. 


Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. 
Second impression. 


“A wonderful vision of the future. A book that wil) 
be talked about."—Datly Graphic. “ Interesting and 
singularly plausible.”—Datly Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C.E.M. Joap. Third impression. 


“Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.”*-——Times 
Literary Supplement. “ As outspoken and unequivocal a 
contribution as could well be imagined. A book that will 
startle.”—Darly Chronicle. 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici. Third impression. 


“ A stimulating book. Volumes would be needed to deal 
with all the problems raised.”—Sunday Times. ‘“* Full of 
brilliant commonsense.”’—Observer . 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
rks. BERTRAND RvuSSELL. Third 
Impression. 
**A passionate vindication of the rights of woman.”— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘Says a number of things that 


sensible women have been wanting publicly said for a long 
time.”—-Daily Herald, 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. 


“A worthy contribution to this interesting series. 
A delightful and thought- aoe 3 essay.""—Birmingham 
Post. “An exceedingly clever defence of machinery.’’— 
Archttects’ Journal, 
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The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S.,F.R.c.S. Introduction by 
F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 


“‘ Eminently suitable for genera] reading. The problem 
is lucidly presented. One merit of Mr. Wright’s plan is 
that he tells people what they can best do, here and now,”’— 
From the Introduction, 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By Professor H. S. 
JENNINGS. Second impression. 


* This volume is one of the most remarkable that has yet 
appeared in this series, Certainly the information it 
contains will be new to most educated laymen.’’—Ttmes 
Literary Supplement. ‘* An exceedingly brilliant book.”’— 
New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 


“A brilliant exposition of the present position of the 
evolutionary hypothesis.”—Guardian. ‘“‘ Should prove 
invaluable. A stimulating and well-written essay.”’-— 
Literary Guide. 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 
anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 


** It is impossible to do serious justice to his volume on 
the ‘Chemical Robot’ in a brief review. It calls for a 
monumental work of opposition.’’—Daztly Herald. 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. Second impression. 


“A most suggestive book.”—Natton. ‘* Irresistible. 
Reading it is like a switchback journey, Starting from 
prehistoric times we rocket down the ages.”—Dasly News. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


“* Learned, sensible, and ve well-written.” —.4 ffable 
Hawk, in New Statesman. “ Very suggestive.”—/J. C. 
Squire, in Observer. 
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Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE. 


* Her book is profoundly stimulating and should be read 
by everyone.’’—Outlook. ‘A concise, suggestive piece 
of work,’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DoBREE. 


“A witty, mischievous little book, to be read with 
delight.”"—Times Literary Supplement. “ His gay little 
book makes delightful reading.’’—Natton. 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLium. 


“It has substance and thought in it. The author is 
very much alive and responsive to the movements of to-day.” 
—Spectator. ‘‘ A very interesting account of the work of 
Sir Jagadis Bose.”—Oxford Magazine. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


* He has many interesting things to say.”—Evening 
Standard, ‘“‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and we find them 
in this book.”—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 


“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. Mr. 
Sikes dragon-lore is both quaint and various.”—-Mor?ing 
‘ost. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E. S. P. HAYNgs. 


** An interesting and concisely written book.”—York- 
shire Post. ‘‘ A thoughtful book—deserves careful reading.” 
—Law Times. 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCotvin. 


“ Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, the problem 
of the future of art in relation to the public.” aturday 
Review. ‘ This is a much-needed book.”—New Leader, 
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Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


“The foremost military prophet of the day propounds 
a solution for industrial and eat ges oa problems. It 
is a bold essay.”—Datly Telegraph. “* Practical, timely, 
very interesting and very important.”’—S fectator. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


““ Candid and caustic.”—Observer. ‘‘ Many hard things 
have been said about America, but few quite so bitter as 
these.”—Dastly Sketch, 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON. 


“ This wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation to the 
thought that is creative.”—Morning Post. ‘“‘ A punch in 
every paragraph. One could hardly ask for more * meat ’,”’ 
—Spectator. 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 


“‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising concisely and 
well."—Observer. “‘It is doubtful if a more straight- 
forward exposition of advertising has been written.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State. ByC. P. 
BLACKER, M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


“A very careful summary.”—TJimes Literary Supple- 
ment, “‘ A temperate survey of the arguments for and 
an ps the encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GarRET GARRETT. 


“This brilliant and provoking little book.”—Observer. 
“A significant and thoughtful essay, calculated in parte 
to make our flesh creep.” —Speciator. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 


By JOHN GLOAG. 


“An able and interesting summary of the history of 
craftsmanship. Mr. Gloag’s real contribution to the 
future of craftsmanship is his discussion of the uses of 
machinery.” times Literary Supplement. 
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Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLas WooDRUFF. Fifthimpression 


“* Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue with devastating 
success. A gently malicious wit sparkles in every page.’’ 
—Sunday limes. “ Having si iegasa nie set himself an 
almost impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’— 
Saturday Review. ‘* Quite the liveliest even of this spirited 
series .’’——Observer. 


Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER. Second impression. 


** A book on music that we can read not merely once, but 
twice or thrice. Mr. Turner has given us some of the finest 
thinking upon Beethoven that I have ever met with.—’’ 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. DENT. 


** In Orpheus Mr. Turner made a brilliant voyage in search 
of first principles. Mr. Dent’s book is a skilful review of 
the development of music. It is the most succinct and 
stimulating essay on music I have found.”—Mustcal 
News.—“' Remarkably able and _ stimulating.’’—Téimes 
Literary Supplement. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MACE. 


** An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”—Mornting 
Post. ‘“* Places a nightmare before us very ably and wittily.” 
—Spectator. 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs. C. F. LEYEL. 


“ This is a witty volume in an entertaining series, and it 
makes enchanting reading.”—Ttmes Literary Supplement. 
** Opens with a brilliant picture of modern man, Iiving in 
a vacuum-cleaned, steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban 
mansion.” This banquet of epigrams.’”—Spectator. 


Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 


“ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good case.” —Datly 
Herald. ‘‘ This interesting addition to the series.’’—Ttmes 
Educational Supplement. 
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The Future of Futurism. By, JOHN 
RODKER. 


“Mr. Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he has accom- 
plished a considerable feat in writing on such a vague 


subject ninety-two extremely interesting pages.”—T. S. 
Eilsot, in Natton. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 


““ His later pages must stir the blood of any man who 
loves his country and her poetry. "7, C, Squire, in Observer. 
** His finely-conceived essay.”—-Manchester Guardtan, 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 


“A really brilliant addition to this already distinguished 
series, and, incidentally, an hour or so of excellent enter- 
tainment.”’—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable and reasonable. 
We can recommend it warmly.”—New Statesman. 


Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


“Cogent, because of brevity and a magnificent prose 
style, this book wins our quiet praise. It is a fine pamphlet, 
adding to the value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—S pectator. 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Fufth impression. 


**No more amusingly unexpected contribution has been 
made to this series. A deliciously ironical affair.”’"— 
Bystander. ‘*‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police will allow.”— 
New Statesman, 


Mrs. Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES. Second impres- 
sion. 


** Few volumes in this celebrated series have enjoyed a 
more deserved success than should be achieved by Mrs. 
Fishery, The wit and daring of Lars Porsena soon took it 
to a fourth impression. Mrs, Fisher is even better.”— 
Daily Express, 
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Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CaR.ixt. 


** Devotes a specially lively section to the herd instinct.” 
—Times. ‘Clearly, and with a balance that is almost 
Aristotelian, he reveals what modern psychology is going 
to accomplish.”-—New Statesman. 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 


** Equal to anything yet produced in this brilliant series. 
Miss Pankhurst states very clearly that an international 
language would be one of the greatest assets of civilization.” 
—Spectator. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W.N. SULLIVAN. Secondimpression. 


“*So packed with ideas that it is not possible to give 
any adequate résumé of its contents.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘* His remarkable monograph, his devasta- 
ting summary of materialism, this pocket Novum Organum.”’ 

pectator. 


pot onus or the Future of Psychical 
esearch. By E. N. BENNETT. 


“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey of a fleld of 
inquiry which is slowly but surely pushing to the front.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 


* Both his wit and his expertness save him from the 
nonsensical-fantastic.”—Daily News. ‘* He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but delightfully funny, and 
there really are sensible ideas behind the jesting.”— 
Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-morrow. By Davip OcKHaAM. 


“A valuable and exceedingly interesting commentary 
on a vital phase of modern development.”—Daily Herald. 
“Vigorous and well-written, eminently readable,”’— 
Yorkshire Post. 
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Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 


“Few of the fifty volumes, provocative and brilliant 
as most of them have been, capture our imagination as does 
this one.”—-Datly Telegraph. ‘“‘ Serves a national end. 
The book is a pamphlet, though it has the form and charm of 
a book.”—Spectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


** Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, none, I 
think, is so weighty and impressive as this. It contains 
thrice as much matter as the other volumes, and is pro- 
foundly serious.”—-Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


**Of absorbing interest.”—Daily Herald, ‘*‘ No one, 
perhaps, has ever held the balance so nicely between 
technicalities and flights of fancy, as the author of this 
excellent book in a brilliant series.”,—Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. Third impression. 


*“* Has something serious to say, something that may be 
of value. Dr. Haire is, fortunately, as lucid as he is bold.” 
—Saturday Revtew. “An electrifying addition to the 
series.”’—S phere. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAuROIS. 


“This delicate and delightful phantasy presented with 
consummate art.”—Spectator. “Short but witheringly 
sarcastic.”—Fteld. ‘‘ Admirably parodies the melancholy 
and superior tone of a history-book. . .”—~Ttmes Literary 
Supplement. 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 


“This is a brave and sincere book.”—Economti Review. 

“A brochure that thinking people will discuss.”~—-Spectator. 

i timely exposure of the hypocrisy of politics.”—Sunday 
mes. 
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Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By JoHN CARRUTHERS. 


“A brilliant essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested critically in the 
novel.”-——Datly Herald. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson, Second impression. 


“It is relentless and terrible in its exposure of the 
realities that underlie the myth of the ‘ canny Scot.’ ”’— 
Irish Statesman. “As a piece of incisive writing and 
powerful, though restrained, inveetive, Caledonia is specially 
notable.’’—Spectator. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE. 


“A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to Caledonia, 
tracing behind the scenes the development of a real Scottish 
renascence. Contains stuff for thought.”—Spectator. 


Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 
peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 


“To my disappointment I found myself in co "There 
agreement with nearly all its author’s arguments. 

is much that is vital and arresting in what he has to say.’ 
—WNigel Playfair, in Evening Standard, 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


“Very sound sense.”—Jimes Ltterary Supplement. 
* A learned and amusingly written book on wine.’’—Datly 
Express. ‘An entrancing little volume.’—Brewer and 
Wane Merchant. 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. JONES, B.SC., F.C.S. 


* Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, what Chem- 
istry is doing to-day, and what its achievements are likely 
to be in the future.”—Morning Post. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. WHYTE. 


** If the notion {of asymmetrical time] can be successfully 
app plied to physics itself, the universal science will be born. 

at some great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
Onc of the most suggestive accounts of it may be found in 
this fascinating volume.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. 


“His provocative and most interesting book.’’—Daily 
Herald. “‘ Points out some of the pinnacles of unreason 
climbed by those trying to separate amateur from pro- 
fessional .”"—Manchester Guardian. 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


“Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if we allow 
our worship of the American ideal of industrial output 
for its own sake to proceed undirected.” Country Life. 
** Draws an appalling picture.”—Evening Standard, 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GREIG, D.LITT. 


** His vivacious book.’’—-Daily Mail. ‘* The most vehe- 
ment attack [on standard English] we have ever read. 
We are equally amazed and amused.”~—-Morning Post.. 
**A rollicking book.”-—Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


** Compels the reader to think, whether he will or no.”— 
Saturday Review. “A most interesting prophecy. Mr. 
Godwin makes out a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.’’—Evening 
Standard. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.SC. 


** Shews that the doctors do not as yet know much about 
the subject.”—Qwueen. “‘ His arguments, clearly and 
ably presented, hold our interest. This is a book full of 
sound thinking and wise instruction.’’—Clarion. 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 
Botton C. WALLER. 


““An earnest and challenging piece of work.’’—/résk 
Times. ‘‘ A serious, practical book, full of knowledge.’’ 
—Spectator. “Notable in a notable series.”—Foretgn 


Affaws. 
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Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 
By J. LesLtiz MITCHELL. 


“ His wonderful little book, in which he confutes the 
popular notion that the explorer’s task is finally fulfilled.” 
—Morning Post. “ Stimulating, packed with eminently 
practical suggestions.” —Jsmes i.sterary Supplement. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 


“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a 
clear and imaginative thinker who can express his thoughts.”’ 
-—Saturday Review, ‘“* Should certainly be read by a large 
public.””—Lancet. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 
By ERNEsT BETTS. 


**An entertaining book, full of sparkling and origine} 
ideas, which should stimulate Wardour Street to a more 
serious consideration of the artistic and moral aspects of 
the film industry.”’—Spectator. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. JEANS, LL.pD., F.R.S. With 
6 plates. Fifth impression. 


*“* A fascinating summary of his tremendous conclusions, 
illustrated by some really beautiful photographs.” snes 
Literary Supplement. “*‘ No book in the series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains 
engaged in research gives us here the fruits of long labour 
in terms that all may understand.”’—Sfectator. « 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C.E.M. Joap. Second impression. 


“A brilliant and provocative volume.”—Dean Inge, 
in Evening Standard. ‘‘ The writing is vivid and good- 
humouredly truculent.”—Times Literary Supplement, 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
NorRwoop YOUNG. 


** Cheerful and ingenious. His study of the ‘laws of 
chance ’, as illustrated in the game of roulette, his examina- 
tion of horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden fortunes.”’ 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
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Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. GorRDON, M.D., D.sc. 


** His clear and spirited presentation of the problem of 
the boy and girl offender should rekindle interest in the 
subject and help towards legislation. Many of us need to 
get rid of preconceived notions, and his admirable book 
should help us.”"—Times Educational Supplement. 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


‘** Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimu- 
lating series than Eutychus.’’—Spectator. ‘* Witty style 
shrewd insight, delicious fun.”—Guardian. 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 


** Conspicuously fair.”—-Manchester Guardian. ‘* Writes 
about his elders, about youth, and about the two old 
Nn versines with frankness, humour, and intelligence.’”’— 

ation. 


AypHOr Us, or the Future of Socialism. 


y ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


** Invaluable, a miracle of compression and illumination.’’ 
—Yorkshire Post. “‘He has almost unequalled know- 
ledge and is largely free from bias.”-—Philip Snowden, in 
Datly Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By Ropert T. LEwis. 


“‘ This interesting and stimulating book should be read, 
not only by parents, but by all who care anything at all 
about the future of the race.”—Daily Chromele. 

Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


“A most delightful and instructive volume.”—Journal 
of Philosophic Studies. “A scintillating, thought- 
provoking book, carrying us rapidly along in sparkling 
and forceful paragraphs.”—New Era. 


Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. MINNEY. Second impression. 


“‘A far stronger impeachment than even Miss Mayo 
attempted in Mother India.”—Datly Dispatch. ‘* Does not 
mince matters in the least.”-——Datly Express. 
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Vicisti, Galilee F or Religion in Eng- 
land. By Epwarp B. POWLEY. 


** One of the best in the series ; a book to be read, thought 
over, and discussed by all Christians who are not afraid 
to take the shutters down.”’—Guardian. 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain ’. 


“* Deserves grave study.”’—Evening Standard. ‘‘ Indicates 
aptly that the future of Canada lies with the U.S.A. Paints 
a vivid and convincing picture of the disadvantages of 
geographical divorce.”—J ime and Tide, 


Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining the view that 
Canada will maintain herself as before in the British Empire. 


Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera By 
DYNELEY HUSSEY, author of ‘‘ Mozart.” 


“ He is to be congratulated.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Shows 
immense skill in accompanying his thesis by a rapid survey 
of operatic history from which little essential will be 
missed.”’—Everyman. 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEP. 


““A most entertaining essay, rich in quotation from the 
old masters of clownship’s craft.”—Saturday Review. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


** Fully sustains the high standard of the series. We 
certainly ought to be grateful for an hour’s most amusing 
reading.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Of all the brilliant books in the 
series, I know of few more ‘ squib-like ’.”"’"— Yorkshire Post. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 


‘* Astounding things are discussed in a fascinating 
manner.’ —Daily Herald. ‘A brilliant book.’’—Spectator. 
‘The sweep of his imagination succeeds in overcoming 
the reader’s tendency to disbelief. Absorbingly interest- 
ing.”"-—-Ztmes Literary Supplement. 
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Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


“ With nearly 100 volumes to its credit, the series frisks 
on as briskly asin its first youth. Democritus is bound to 
be among the favourites. His humour glances at history, 
morality, humanity, and the great humorists past and 
present. Wise and witty writing.’’—Observer. 


Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
By M. JAEGER. 


‘* Altogether a very sensible and entertaining book.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement, ‘‘ Much acumen and know- 
ledge. All students of psychology should read _ it.’’— 
Manchester Guardtan. 


Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. K. DIpLock. 


‘A very pleasant essay.’”"—Ttmes Literary Supplement. 
‘“‘A reactionary hit-back.”—Daily Mas. ‘‘A cleverly 
written defence of Oxford intellectual life.”"——S pectator. 
Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism. 
By GEOFFREY WEST. 


‘“‘An attractive essay.’’-—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘* Highly commended to those who wish to get a clear view 
of the present state of critical writing.”—Spectator. ‘An 
entertaining book.”—~New Statesman. 


Cato, or the Future of Censorship. By 


WILLIAM SEAGLE. 


“This brilliant and witty book.”—-Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ Packed with the most useful information 
and with the most interesting deductions and analysis.””"— 
Time and Tide. 


Chronos, or the Future of the Family. 
By EDEN PAUL, M.D. 


Discusses the effect of sexual reform on family life and 
education, showing that the family is in process of decay. 
Conceivable lines of development are suggested. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Eleutheros, or the Future of the Public 
Schools. By J. F. RoxsurcGu, Head- 
master of Stowe School. 


The public schools, the author claims, try to give a 
liberal education. They aim primarily at turning a boy 
into the best possible type of man. How this can be 
accomplished, with many kindred subjects, is fully dis- 
cussed in this volume. 


Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future 
of Human Speech. By Sir RICHARD 
PAGET, BT., Fellow of the Physical 
Society of London. 


Treats human speech as a growth which must be tamed 
if it is to fulfil its highest purpose as a symbolism for 
human thought. 


IN PREPARATION 


(These titles are not included in the classified index.) 


Methuselah, or the Future of Old Age. 
By NORMAN HAIRE, M.B. 
Can science conquer old age and what will be the results ? 


The Future of Our Magnates. By 
Sir W. BEACH THOMAS, K.B.E° 


Who are our masters, what is their power, and how do 
they employ it? 


The Future of Politics. By E. A. 
MOwWRER. 


A striking analysis of pulitics and their ES from the 
national and international standpoints. 


The Future of the Sexes. By REBECCA 
WEST. — 
Will man or woman become predominant in public life ? 
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